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This  dissertation  compares  an  intellectual  Mexican  view  of  the  United 
States  (that  of  Octavio  Paz,  in  El  laberinto  de  la  soledad  and  other  essays)  with  a 
popular  one  (that  of  the  poor  narrators  of  Oscar  Lewis'  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez  and 
other  testimonials).  Ideological  implications  of  the  two  literary  forms'  varying 
processes  of  construction  are  discussed.  The  Mexican  intellectual  view  of  the  US 
in  the  twentieth-century  is  largely  dominated  by  the  anti-US  stance  popularized 
by  the  early  modernistas  and  further  promoted  in  post-Revolutionary  cultural 
nationalism.  Paz'  expression  is  unique  in  that  it  while  it  departs  from  this  critical 
modernista  stance,  it  also  looks  at  Mexican  history  in  mythical  and  rather 
fatalistic  terms.  This  emphasis  on  myth,  as  well  as  Paz'  incorporation  of  European 
modernist  techniques,  especially  surrealism,  accentuates  the  aesthetic  impact  of 
his  work  and  tends  to  diffuse  and  disarm  the  political  critique  of  the  United  States. 
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In  this  way,  Paz'  work  participates  in  the  iuego  de  imaRenes  allowing  Mexican 
governments  between  1945  and  1980  to  present  a  nationalist  image  without 
putting  US  interests  in  danger. 

Lewis'  testimonials  represent  a  pioneering  effort  in  the  movement  to  make 
audible  the  voices  of  Latin  America's  less-advantaged  majority.  The  testimonial 
movement,  because  it  rejects  grand  narratives  like  the  definition  of  lo  mexicano, 
reflects  a  nascent  postmodernism,  which  should  transcend  the  Manichean  view 
opposing  all  classes  in  the  United  States  to  those  in  Latin  America,  and  vice  versa. 
While  the  life  stories  of  the  Sanchez  family  indeed  reveal  considerable  acceptance 
of  US  culture,  it  is  apparent  that  Lewis'  own  views  of  the  US  role  in  Mexico 
substantially  impact  his  texts.  Similar  complications  resulting  from  testimonial's 
dual  authorship  are  studied  in  Gabriel  Careaga's  Biografia  de  un  joven  de  la  clase 
media.  Despite  their  flaws,  these  texts  by  Lewis  and  his  disciple,  Careaga,  reveal 
important  popular  perceptions  of  the  US.  In  addition,  testimonial's  difficulties 
have  caused  Latinamericanists  to  engage  in  healthy  analysis  of  their  own  practice, 
indicating  strategies  with  which  effective  testimonial  can  continue  to  be  produced. 
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CHAPTER  1 
MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  (US): 
OCTAVIO  PAZ  AND  OSCAR  LEWIS 

the  North  American  world  blinds  us 
with  its  energy;  we  cannot  see  ourselves, 
we  must  see  you — Carlos  Fuentes  1988,  5. 

Introduction 

I  examined  various  incorporations  of  the  US  into  selected  Mexicans' 
descriptions  of  their  nation  and  themselves,  as  well  as  the  way  those 
representations  are  affected  by  their  particular  literary  formats.  Because  the  US  is 
often  seen  in  Mexico  as  a  land  of  opportunity  and  progress,  yet  historically  has 
posed  the  single  greatest  threat  to  Mexico's  sovereignty,  Mexican  attitudes  toward 
the  northern  country  are  varied  and  complex.  Such  observers  of  US-Mexican 
relations  as  Alan  Riding  and  Jorge  Castaneda  have  summarized  that,  because 
Mexican  politicians  and  intellectuals  disdain  the  materialist  culture  and  aggressive 
politics  emanating  from  the  US,  the  national  identity  they  promote  is  founded  on 
antiamericanismo.  Most  "ordinary"  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  a 
sense  of  admiration  for  US  organization,  honesty,  and  affluence.1  This 
interpretation  may  be  a  simplification,  but  is  common  nonetheless.  To  investigate 
a  specific  example  of  the  apparent  division  between  elite  and  popular  Mexican 
sentiment  toward  the  US,  I  evaluated  images  of  the  US  in  the  essays  of  Octavio 
Paz,  one  of  Mexico's  most  renowned  intellectuals;  and  in  the  testimonial  literature 
of  Oscar  Lewis,  which  represents  one  of  the  first  forums  where  less-advantaged 
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Mexicans  can  be  heard  in  their  own  words.  Such  combined  analysis  presents  a 
broader  overall  picture  than  would  result  from  the  study  of  either  intellectual  or 
popular  texts  alone. 

As  illuminating  as  these  works  are  in  terms  of  the  Mexican  perception  of 
the  US,  they  are  perhaps  even  more  revealing  of  the  strengths  and  limitations  of 
the  literary  forms  they  represent.  I  demonstrate  that  the  modernist  techniques 
employed  by  Paz  create  a  dual  effect,  appearing  at  first  to  maintain  the  traditional 
Mexican  intellectual  disdain  of  the  US,  while  the  overall  message  of  his  work 
reinforces  the  period's  political  status  quo  of  increasing  economic  integration. 
The  dually  authored  testimonial  literature  such  as  that  produced  by  Lewis  offers 
another  complexity:  the  irresolvable  tension  between  the  interests  of  the  people 
interviewed  and  those  of  the  interviewer.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  if  the  pro-US 
attitude  revealed  in  Lewis'  work  accurately  reflects  his  interlocutors'  opinions,  or 
is  the  result  of  his  ideological  influence.  Although  Lewis'  innovations  broke 
important  ground  in  terms  of  democratizing  literature,  assuring  that  both  parties' 
interests  are  served  remains  one  of  testimonial's  most  problematic  issues. 

Mexican  attitudes  toward  the  US  are  not  constant,  but  affected  by 
historical  factors.  The  works  I  have  selected  emerge  from  the  1950s  (Paz),  and 
early  1960s  (Lewis),  and  respond  to  and  reflect  the  conditions  of  their  time.  As  I 
explain  in  detail  in  Chapter  2,  the  structural  changes  made  to  post- World  War  II 
Mexican  society  and  to  Mexico's  relationship  with  the  US  make  this  a  particularly 
relevant  period  of  study,  with  profound  effects  on  current  conditions.  Although 
none  of  the  works  considered  here  take  into  account  the  recent,  dramatic  changes 
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in  Mexican  attitudes  toward  the  US,  their  considerable  influence  is  traced  up  until 
the  late  1980s. 

Octavio  Paz'  El  laberinto  de  la  soledad  is  considered  the  finest  analysis  of 
national  culture  in  Mexican  intellectual  history  and,  for  its  refinement  of  work  by 
earlier  thinkers  such  as  Antonio  Caso,  Jose  Vasconcelos,  and  Samuel  Ramos,  the 
culmination  of  the  Mexican  quest  to  express  the  nation's  identity  through 
literature.  Numerous  succeeding  Mexican  essayists  (including  Carlos  Monsivais, 
Carlos  Fuentes,  and  Gabriel  Zaid)  have  indicated  their  immense  debt  to  Paz' 
thought,  strengthening  Martin  S.  Stabb's  assertion  that  Paz'  was  the  most 
dominant  voice  in  the  Mexican  essay  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
(Stabb,  "The  New  Essay"  47-49).  Referring  specifically  to  El  laberinto,  Paz 
scholar  Enrico  Mario  Santi  writes  that  "ya  sea  para  exaltarlo  o  para  situarse  contra 
el,  practicamente  toda  la  ensayistica  mexicana  sobre  la  identidad  nacional 
publicada  desde  1950  ha  tornado  en  cuenta  el  libro  de  Paz"  (128).  Because  of  its 
tremendous  stature  and  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  national  identity  discussion 
in  Mexico,  El  laberinto  is  at  least  one  valid  source  of  intellectual  sentiment  toward 
the  US.  The  fact  that  it  was  Paz'  encounter  with  US  culture  that  generated  his 
musings  on  Mexico  (El  laberinto  147),  and  that  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  is  one  of  the  text's  central  themes,  makes  it  a  particularly  appropriate 
choice  for  this  study. 

In  addition  to  El  laberinto,  I  examine  Oscar  Lewis'  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez. 
The  Spanish-language  edition  of  Los  hijos  was  released  in  1 964,  although  it  was 
first  published  in  English  translation  in  1961 .  Composed  of  the  first-person  oral 
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histories  of  a  poor  Mexico  City  family,  which  Lewis  tape-recorded,  transcribed, 
and  edited  before  publishing  them  along  with  a  lengthy  introduction,  Los  hijos 
represents  a  pioneering  effort  in  the  widespread  movement  to  make  audible  the 
voices  of  Latin  Americans  who  would  not  otherwise  be  heard.  Although  Ricardo 
Pozas'  Juan  Perez  Jolote  (1948)  was  the  region's  first  such  work,  Lewis'  use  of 
the  tape  recorder  was  revolutionary,  acting  as  a  primary  influence  on  such  writers 
as  Miguel  Barnet  and  Elena  Poniatowska.  These  writers,  in  turn,  were  important 
contributors  to  the  Latin  American  testimonial  movement,  which  received  its 
greatest  acclaim  in  1983  with  Me  llamo  Rigoberta  Menchu  (1983).  Testimonial 
narrative  represents  the  most  logical  literary  source  for  the  kind  of  popular 
sentiment  this  study  seeks  to  evaluate.  The  Sanchez  family  members  who  narrate 
Los  hijos  indeed  provide  a  vastly  different  perspective  on  contemporary  Mexican 
society  than  does  Paz.  Castaneda's  and  Riding's  assertion  that  "average" 
Mexicans  are  more  likely  to  admire  the  US  than  to  disdain  it,  appears  to  be 
confirmed  at  numerous  points  in  the  Sanchez  stories. 

The  Sanchez  case  offers  a  unique  set  of  conditions,  however,  since  Lewis, 
the  project's  director,  was  born  and  raised  in  New  York.  Because  a  US  citizen 
compiled  this  often  acerbically  critical  look  at  the  Mexican  social  condition,  the 
Mexican  publication  of  Los  hijos  generated  enormous  controversy  and  some 
virulently  nationalist  reactions.  The  question  of  who  was  most  responsible  for  the 
words  was  at  the  heart  of  the  dispute.  The  collaboration  between  compiler  and 
narrator  in  testimonial  always  brings  up  a  number  of  interesting  and  important 
questions  regarding  their  authorship.  In  fact,  the  argument  that  popular  or 


subaltern  subjects  can  never  accurately  represent  themselves  in  testimonial 
literature,  because  their  voices  are  inevitably  appropriated  by  the  compiler's  in  the 
promotion  of  economic  interest,  has  persuasively  been  made  at  least  since  Gayatri 
Spivak's  1988  "Can  the  Subaltern  Speak?".  The  debate  is  pointed  enough  when 
the  collaborators  share  a  nationality;  it  becomes  even  more  problematic  when  a 
North  American  intellectual,  representing  science  and  knowledge,  "mines"  the 
life  stories  of  poor,  semi-literate  or  illiterate  Latin  American  workers.  Project 
Camelot  offers  an  example  of  how  information  obtained  through  anthropology 
and  other  social  sciences  has  been  used  to  maintain  US  hegemony  in  Latin 
America  and  other  regions.2  The  issues  involved  in  determining  the  validity  of 
testimonial  discourse,  and  the  genre's  viability  as  a  literary  form,  are  addressed  at 
length  in  this  study,  but  it  is  important  to  recognize  here  Lewis'  work  as  a 
forerunner  in  the  promotion  of  "ordinary"  Mexican  viewpoints. 

The  uniqueness  of  testimonial  discourse — its  dual  authorship,  and  the  fact 
that  the  narrators,  who  usually  have  never  been  involved  in  the  professional 
production  of  literature,  base  their  stories  on  limited  personal  experience  instead 
of  well-read  worldliness — may  cause  the  comparative  analysis  here  of  Paz'  and 
Lewis'  works  to  appear  problematic.  Lewis'  testimonial  works  are  not  essays,  but 
the  essay  is  such  a  flexible  and  inclusive  genre  that  it  may  in  fact  be  logically 
connected  and  compared  to  other  hybrid  and  experimental  forms  like  the 
testimonial.  The  parameters  of  Paz'  own  genre,  the  essay,  have  been  notoriously 
difficult  to  define.  Martin  S.  Stabb,  a  prominent  scholar  of  the  Hispanic  essay, 
reminds  us  of  the  genre's  most  fundamental  formal  features:  "the  essay  is  a 
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relatively  short  expository  prose  composition  in  which  the  author  attempts  to 
shape  the  reader's  ideas,  convince  him  of  his  (the  author's)  viewpoint  or,  at  least, 
present  alternative  positions  from  which  the  reader  might  choose"  ("New  Essay" 
57).  The  formal  techniques  and  strategies  used  to  carry  out  this  task,  however, 
can  vary  dramatically,  making  the  essay  a  fluid,  often  hybrid  creation.  That  the 
essay  could  assume  a  variety  of  both  forms  and  purposes,  was  highlighted 
decades  ago  by  Alfonso  Reyes,  who  termed  it  the  "centauro  de  los  generos,  donde 
hay  de  todo  y  cabe  todo"  (qtd.  in  Skirius,  10).  After  examining  a  number  of 
genre-bending  examples,  Stabb  concludes  that  perhaps  the  crucial  factor  in 
determining  what  is  and  what  is  not  an  essay  is  the  authorial  intent  to  persuade  the 
reader.  Interestingly,  he  proposes  that  using  the  criterion  of  intent  to  persuade 
"suggests  that  a  work  such  as  Elena  Poniatowska's  best  seller,  La  noche  de 
Tlatelolco,  might  be  a  true  essay  despite  its  unconventional  form  combining  photo 
journalism,  verbatim  eyewitness  comment,  intercalated  texts  of  other  writers, 
etc."  ("New  Essay"  57).  Poniatowska's  work  is  similar  to  Lewis';  she  worked  as 
an  assistant  to  Lewis  in  Mexico  and  has  repeatedly  declared  her  debt  to  the 
American  anthropologist,  especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  tape  recorder  in 
her  Hasta  no  verte  Jesus  mio.3 

Whether  the  compiler's  "intentionality"  dominates  the  text,  or  the 
compiler  and  the  narrators  share  a  mutual  motivation  for  producing  the  discourse, 
testimonial's  intent,  like  that  of  the  essay,  is  to  persuade  the  reader  of  a  particular 
viewpoint.  The  techniques  used  to  accomplish  this  persuasion,  presented  here  by 
Santiago  Colas,  are  simple  enough  to  describe: 
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testimonial  narratives  are  first-person  narrations  of  a  real  individual's 
experiences  during  a  significant  event  or  period  in  his  or  her  country's 
history.  They  are  unusual  because  the  protagonist/narrator  is  often 
illiterate.  They  thus  orally  narrate  their  life  story — sometimes  in  response 
to  questions — to  an  interlocutor,  often  a  journalist,  anthropologist,  or 
political  activist.  The  interlocutor  records,  transcribes,  and  edits  the  oral 
narrative  and,  usually,  takes  charge  of  the  procedures  involved  in 
production.  (162) 

These  procedural  conditions  are  met  by  a  wide  variety  of  works,  which  must  be 
further  classified  by  another  problematic  concern:  the  relationship  between 
narrator  and  compiler,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  latter's  intervention.  As  in 
Stabb's  definition  of  the  essay,  authorial  intent  plays  a  decisive  role  in  John 
Beverley's  distinction  between  oral  history  and  what  he  calls  testimonio  (sic):  "in 
oral  history  it  is  the  intentionality  of  the  recorder — usually  a  social  scientist  or 
journalist — that  is  paramount;  in  testimonio,  by  contrast,  it  is  the  intentionality  of 
the  narrator"  (Against  Literature  73).  Beverley's  point  is  relevant  to  this  study;  he 
insists  that  Lewis'  obvious  agenda  reduces  his  works  to  mere  oral  history,  making 
them  simple  predecessors  to  the  real  testimonio  that  carries  greater  social  and 
political  weight  by  promoting  the  interests  of  the  subaltern  narrator.  I  examine  in 
Chapter  3  how  Lewis'  voice  and  interests  at  times  overwhelm  those  of  his 
narrators. 

The  fact  that  the  essay  and  testimonial  literature  share  the  characteristic  of 
authorial  intent  is  one  element  connecting  the  two  genres.  The  substantial 
influence  Paz  had  on  Lewis  is  another  factor  linking  these  two  specific  authors. 
In  correspondence  to  his  publisher,  Arnaldo  Orfila,  and  to  another  anthropologist, 
Lewis  acknowledges  Paz'  genius,  as  well  as  what  he  calls  the  "tremendous 
similarity"  between  his  own  analysis  of  Mexican  social  life  and  that  of  Paz'  El 
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laberinto  (Rigdon  234,  294).  Coincidentally,  one  of  the  narrators  of  Lewis'  Una 

muerte  en  la  familia  Sanchez  makes  a  not-so-veiled  reference  to  El  laberinto 

which,  again,  is  examined  in  Chapter  3  as  a  possible  manifestation  of  Lewis' 

influence  over  his  narrators.  The  fact  that  Paz  addresses  Lewis'  research  in  El 

laberinto 's  1970  "prolongation,"  Postdata,  and  in  a  1975  interview  titled  "Vuelta 

a  El  laberinto  de  la  soledad,"  is  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter 

broached  by  these  two  authors  has  a  great  deal  in  common. 

While  Lewis  was  happy  to  demonstrate  the  common  ground  he  shared 

with  Paz,  the  American  was  also  intent  on  clarifying  their  differences.  In  a  1962 

letter  to  anthropologist  John  Paddock,  Lewis  highlighted  the  aspect  he  believed 

most  distinguished  his  work  from  that  of  Paz: 

whereas  my  frame  of  reference  would  always  allow  for  important  and 
even  basic  changes  in  the  quality  of  interpersonal  relations  in  response  to 
changing  culture,  the  national  character  approach  tended  to  give  to 
character  a  stamp  of  stability  which  I  would  question.  (Rigdon  234) 

The  anthropologist  felt  that  by  concentrating  on  a  specific  and  growing  sector  of 

the  population  (in  his  case,  the  urban  poor),  he  could  better  reflect  changing  social 

conditions  in  Mexico  than  those  attempting  to  provide  an  imaginative  description 

of  "national  character."  Further,  by  publishing  the  voices  of  poor  families  in  their 

own  words,  Lewis  hoped  to  create  a  new  kind  of  literature.  Neither  social 

scientists  nor  novelists  had  sketched  an  adequate  portrait  of  "la  vida  interior  de  los 

pobres  en  el  mundo  contemporaneo"  (Los  hijos  xxi).  Even  writers  with  lived 

experience  in  the  underclass  had  been  unable  to  convey  effectively  the  sense  of 

that  world:  "escriben  ajustandose  a  formas  literarias  tradicionales,  de  modo  que  la 

obra  retrospectiva  carece  de  la  inmediatez  de  la  experiencia  original"  (Los  hijos 
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xxi).  Lewis  felt  that  his  new  social  realism  offered  "una  oportunidad  unica  para 
las  ciencias  sociales  y  particularmente  para  la  antropologia  de  salvar  la  brecha  y 
desarrollar  una  literatura  propia"  (Los  hijos  xiii). 

The  evidence  would  suggest  that  Lewis'  innovations  did  help  to  inspire 
important  changes  in  Latin  American  literature.  In  El  enfoque  documental  en  la 
narrativa  hispanoamericana,  Julio  Rodriguez-Luis  underlines  Lewis'  contributions 
to  the  testimonial  movement,  suggesting:  "es  lamentable  que  la  critica  de  la 
narrativa  testimonial ...  no  haya  prestado  mas  atencion  a  la  obra  de  Lewis"  (62). 
Rodriguez-Luis  also  highlights  the  impact  the  testimonial  form  has  had  on  the 
Spanish  American  novel.  The  novel  has  adopted  ever  more  frequently  testimonial 
methods  and  techniques,  such  as  first-person  narrators,  mediated  autobiographies, 
and  collaboration  with  marginalized  subjects,  "como  una  manera  de  renovar  los 
procedimientos  de  la  retorica  narrativa  que  a  algunos  novelistas  les  parecen  ya 
desgastados"  (126).  The  list  of  titles  provided  as  examples  of  this  phenomenon  is 
lengthy,  including  works  by  Elena  Garro,  Manuel  Puig,  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez, 
and  Rolando  Hinojosa,  among  many  others. 

The  essay  also  has  undergone  a  transformation  reflecting  some  of  the 
developments  of  the  testimonial  movement.  Stabb  notes  that,  partially  in  reaction 
to  Paz'  metaphorical  analysis  in  El  laberinto  and  Postdata,  more  recent  Mexican 
essayists  have  rejected  "writing  that  frames  serious  problems  and  specific  events 
in  terms  of  archetypes,  symbols,  and  flights  of  poetic  prose"  ("New  Essay"  50). 
Rather  than  concede  authority  to  a  distant,  "balanced"  analytical  voice,  "the 
younger  generation  of  essayists  seemed  to  demand  greater  authorial  involvement, 
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even  a  kind  of  journalistic  immediacy"  ("New  Essay"  50).  Carlos  Fuentes 
describes  the  young  Mexican  essayists  of  the  1960s  as  characterized  by  "una 
penetracion,  no  ya  en  la  abstraction  de  'lo  mexicano'  sino  en  la  concretion  de  los 
mexicanos,  social  o  individualmente  considerados"  (qtd.  in  Stabb  49).  Fuentes' 
illustration  indicates  not  only  a  move  away  from  lo  mexicano — the  topic  Paz  is 
considered  to  have  mastered — but,  with  the  concern  for  the  individual,  a  move 
toward  the  techniques  Lewis  espoused. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  essay  and  the  testimonial  are  more 
closely  linked  than  they  might  at  first  appear.  A  number  of  Fuentes'  essays,  into 
which  he  has  incorporated  both  journalistic  immediacy  and  an  adapted  testimonial 
technique,  reveal  the  kind  of  change  the  essay  has  undergone  in  recent  decades. 
In  his  1971  essays,  "Lazaro  Cardenas"  and  "La  muerte  de  Ruben  Jaramillo," 
Fuentes  recreates  the  words  of  students  and  rural  Mexicans,  as  well  as  those  of 
Cardenas,  the  famous  president,  to  convey  the  sense  of  urgency  motivating  their 
labor:  "No  se  da  oportunidad  a  los  jovenes,  mi  general. . . .  Algunos  no  tenemos 
tierras."  The  president  responds  to  the  students:  "organicense.  .  .  .  Solo  cumpliran 
ustedes  su  mision  historica  si  se  interiorizan  de  los  problemas  de  la  masa 
trabajadora  del  pais  y  ofrecen  un  programa  de  soluciones  practicas"  (Tiempo 
mexicano  93-104).  More  direct,  even,  than  that  fictional  dialogue,  is  the  actual 
discourse  of  farm  workers  from  Chiapas  figuring  into  one  of  the  essays  of 
Fuentes'  1994  collection,  Nuevo  tiempo  mexicano:  "en  Chiapas  'hoy,  con  las 
leyes  actuales,  todos  los  campesinos  somos  potencialmente  delincuentes'"  (122). 
Whether  these  changes  to  the  essay  come  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
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testimonial  writing  or  are  merely  simultaneous  with  that  movement  is  not 
something  this  study  seeks  to  determine.  It  is  enough  to  demonstrate  here  the 
growing  links  between  the  two  genres. 

Paz  and  Lewis:  Modernism  and  (An  Embryonic)  Postmodernism 

Numerous  critics  have  suggested  that  the  changes  wrought  on  Latin 
American  literature  in  the  wake  of  the  testimonial  movement  reflect  a  postmodern 
sensibility.  Many  of  the  same  authors  have  suggested  that  this  postmodernism 
erupted  as  a  reaction  to  the  decidedly  modernist  style  of  writing  exemplified  by 
Paz.  The  identification  of  testimonial  as  a  postmodern  form  is  important  to  my 
study  because  postmodernism  has  been  linked  with  "deconstructing  that  binary 
construction  that  opposed  all  classes  in  the  US  as  a  bloc  to  Latin  America  and 
vice-versa"  (Beverley  122).  The  following  discussion  of  El  laberinto  and  Los 
hijos  (and  their  respective  genres),  with  regard  to  the  often-problematic 
classifications  of  modernism  and  postmodernism,  helps  to  identify  variations  and 
changes  in  Mexican  attitudes  toward  the  US. 

Lewis'  attempt  to  offer  a  realistic  picture  of  one  poor  Mexican  family's 
struggles,  in  contrast  to  the  master  narratives  of  "mexicanidad,"  which  promote  a 
generalized  and  harmonious  image  of  Mexican  society,  represents  an  initial 
manifestation  of  postmodern  literature.  George  Yiidice,  in  "Testimonio  and 
Postmodernism,"  articulates  this  point,  central  to  the  "testimonial  as 
postmodernism"  argument:  if  modernist  literature  bridges  the  alienating  gap 
between  consciousness  and  our  surroundings,  "providing  the  grounds  for  a 
universal  disalienation  and  emancipation,"  testimonial  writing  makes  no  such 
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claim  for  universal  liberation.  Instead,  testimonial  literature  coincides  with  one  of 
Lyotard's  fundamental  tenets  of  postmodernity  in  The  Postmodern  Condition:  the 
rejection  of  grand  or  master  narratives.  "The  rejection  of  the  master  narratives 
thus  implies  a  different  subject  of  discourse,  one  that  does  not  conceive  of  itself  as 
universal  and  as  searching  for  universal  truth  but,  rather,  as  seeking  emancipation 
and  survival  within  specific  and  local  circumstances"  (43-44).  Testimonial's 
petits  recits  also  share  with  postmodernity  "the  increasing  importance  of  the 
marginal"  (49).  Yiidice's  comments  apply  as  much  to  testimonial's 
postmodernism  as  they  do  to  the  modernism  of  Paz'  master  narrative. 

Another  characteristic  of  testimonial  commonly  associated  with 
postmodernism  is  its  hybrid  nature,  functioning  as  it  does  between  "high"  and 
"low"  culture,  between  academic  disciplines  such  as  literature  and  anthropology, 
authored  by  both  the  intelligentsia  and  the  popular  classes  (Garcia  Canclini  9). 
Geographical  hybridity,  too,  plays  a  part.  John  Beverley  summarizes  Fredric 
Jameson's  rendering  of  postmodernism  by  suggesting  that  the  phenomenon  is 
"bound  up  precisely  with  the  dynamics  of  interaction  between  local  cultures  and 
an  instantaneous  and  omnipresent  global  culture"  (Against  Literature  107).  The 
fact  that  testimonial  literature's  collaborators  often  represent  both  the  developed 
and  the  developing  nations  is  an  extension  of  this  hybridity,  exemplified  by  Los 
hijos,  the  product  of  a  US  academic  and  a  poor  Mexican  family. 

What  separates  a  postmodern  version  of  this  international  interaction  from 
a  modernist  (or  neocolonialism  one,  for  critics  such  as  Yudice  and  Beverley,  is 
that  modernist  representation  of  marginalized  subjectivity  equals  the 
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appropriation  of  that  subjectivity,  while  postmodernist  examples  strive  to  work 
toward  shared  interests,  as  in  testimonial's  collaborators.  Beverley  suggests  that, 
barring  wildly  successful  social  revolution,  the  oppositions  that  exist  between 
testimonial  collaborators  (elite/subaltern,  urban/rural,  white/mestizo  or  black,  etc.) 
will  always  be  present.  If  the  narrators  and  the  compiler  share,  however,  "a  sense 
of  sisterhood  and  mutuality  in  the  struggle  against  a  common  system  of 
oppression"  (81),  their  negotiations  can  represent  "a  new  way  of  articulating  these 
oppositions,  and  thus  of  defining  new  paradigms  for  the  relationship  between  the 
intelligentsia  and  the  popular  classes,  and  a  new  sense  of  the  'national'  based  on 
heterogeneity  rather  than  mastery"  (105).  Yudice  is  also  careful  to  separate 
testimonial's  "practical  aesthetics  of  community-building,  of  solidarity"  (57), 
from  modernist  attempts  to  appropriate  popular  discourse,  and  from  what  he  calls 
"hegemonic  postmodernism,"  whose  privileged  aesthetic  principle  is  the 
"experience  of  the  abject"  (51).  For  Beverley,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Sanchezes  do 
not  share  Lewis'  agenda  in  Los  hijos  that  keeps  Lewis'  work  from  attaining 
postmodern  status,  although  Beverley  recognizes  it  as  a  source  of  testimonio  (81). 
The  extent  to  which  Lewis'  works  actually  represent  a  popular  viewpoint,  and 
therefore  constitute  a  real  postmodern  expression,  is  examined  in  detail  in  Chapter 
3. 

Much  of  what  the  populist  criticism  of  modernism  objects  to  can  be  found 
in  Paz'  writing.  A  feature  related  to  the  postmodern  rejection  of  "master 
narratives"  is  the  challenge  testimonial  poses  to  the  concept  of  the  "great  writer." 
Suggesting  that  the  vision  of  artist  as  culture  hero  is  "deeply  imbedded  in  the 
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ideology  of  modernism  generally  and  in  the  institution  of  literature  in  Latin 
America  in  particular,"  Beverley  praises  testimonial  as  an  alternative  to  the 
"patriarchal  and  elitist  function  the  author  plays  in  class  and  sexually  divided 
societies"  (77).  For  Beverley,  Paz  represents  "the  Latin  American  equivalent  of 
Anglo-European  high  modernism"  because  the  notions  of  "great  author"  and 
"grand  narrative"  are  decisive  to  his  ideology  (Against  Literature  1 12).  Beverley 
is  not  alone  in  taking  this  position:  Yudice  (42),  and  Neil  Larsen  (xxxviii),  also 
examine  testimonial  as  a  postmodern  reaction  to  a  modernism  which,  like  Nestor 
Garcia  Canclini  (67-77),  they  see  particularly  well  represented  by  Paz. 

Paz'  modernism  can  be  described  as  having  its  roots  in  modernismo,  the 
literary  and  aesthetic  movement  thriving  in  Latin  America  between  1880  and 
1910.  Among  other  salient  characteristics,  modernismo  posited  a  Latin  American 
identity  based  on  superior  spiritual  and  cultural  development  vis-a-vis  the 
growing  materialist  and  expansionist  threat  from  the  US.  Jose  Enrique  Rodo's 
Ariel  is  the  classic  expression  of  this  form  of  modernista  thought;  I  examine 
Rodo's  text  in  the  following  pages  as  an  important  precursor  to  El  laberinto. 
Related  forms  of  Latin  American  anti-positivism  sharing  modernismo 's  anti-US 
stance  are  present  in  a  number  of  Paz'  direct  Mexican  predecessors  in  Mexico, 
which  I  also  analyze. 

There  is  a  connection  between  Latin  American  modernismo  and  later 
modernism,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  which  is  the  collage.  Cathy  L.  Jrade, 
tracing  modernismo 's  impact  on  later  Spanish  American  writers  such  as  Paz, 
claims  "even  Paz'  fusion  of  historical  reconstruction  with  epistemological 
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concerns  about  falsehoods  and  masks  presented  in  El  laberinto  de  la  soledad  .  .  . 
suggests  the  lasting  impact  of  the  modernista  project.  (139).  European  modernist 
elements,  such  as  existentialism  and  surrealism,  are  present  in  El  laberinto, 
especially  in  the  structure,  which  juxtapositions  historical  analysis  with 
imaginative  contemplation  of  mythical  elements  of  Mexican  culture  and  behavior. 

A  feature  of  mid  twentieth-century  modernism  that  is  particularly 
important  to  this  study  is  that,  as  art  begins  to  promote  itself  as  consistently  more 
autonomous,  artists  become  more  ambiguous  in  their  opposition  to  unpleasant 
political  realities.  European  modernists,  Jrade  writes,  "followed  a  strategy  that ... 
made  their  confrontation  with  their  social  milieu  less  obvious"  than  that  of 
Spanish  American  modernistas  (5).  The  search  for  universality  and  an  aesthetic 
solution  to  alienation  tends  to  distance  modernist  works  from  their  immediate 
political  environment.  There  is  a  modernist  aestheticism  to  El  laberinto,  written 
while  Paz  is  working  as  a  diplomat  in  Paris,  that  softens  its  criticisms  of  US 
intervention  in  Mexico. 

This  combination  of  characteristics — the  culturally  based,  anti-US  stance 
inherited  from  the  early  modernistas,  combined  with  the  universalizing 
experimentation  of  later  modernism — provides  El  laberinto  with  an  unusual  and 
often  confusing  position  regarding  the  US.  The  binary  opposition  of  the  US  and 
Latin  America  in  EJJaberinto's  opening  chapter,  so  reminiscent  of  turn-of-the- 
century  arielismo,  leads  Steven  M.  Bell  to  conclude  the  text  represents  "a  direct 
challenge  to  North  American  hegemony"  (1 14).  On  the  other  hand,  El  laberinto' s 
elaboration  of  a  myth  of  "Mexican  character,"  along  with  its  poetic  language  and 
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collage-like  structure,  take  away  from  any  emphatic  conclusions  vis-a-vis  the  US, 
or  the  Mexican  state. 

Max  Parra  asserts  that  the  discourse  of  the  post-Revolutionary  Mexican 
state,  interested  in  forging  a  collective  identity  that  can  transcend  class 
differences,  and  emphasizing  harmonious  social  development  and  the  conquests 
of  the  Revolution,  is  legitimized  by  Paz'  essay.  The  affirmation  of  a  '"modo  de 
ser'  del  mexicano"  causes  the  government's  actions  to  appear  to  "fluir 
espontaneamente"  from  the  so-called  national  character  (Parra  28-32).  Paz'  essay 
not  only  legitimizes  Mexican  state  discourse,  but  interestingly  parallels  it:  in  the 
period  following  World  War  II,  Mexican  leaders  sought  to  maintain  an  image  of 
political  independence  from  the  US,  while  downplaying  the  reality  of  growing 
economic  dependence  on  the  northern  neighbor  (Langley  40-51).  Neil  Harvey 
refers  to  this  behavior  as  "un  juego  de  imagenes  [que]  permitio  a  los  gobiernos 
priistas  presentar  una  imagen  nacionalista  en  el  interior  del  pais,  sin  que  esto 
pusiera  en  peligro  los  intereses  de  Estados  Unidos"  (1).  It  is  my  suggestion  that 
Paz'  use  of  modernista  strategies  in  El  laberinto  allows  the  text  initially  to 
manifest  an  anti-US  stance,  while  the  rest  of  the  text's  aestheticism  ameliorates 
that  criticism.  In  this  way,  El  laberinto 's  representation  of  the  US  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Mexican  state. 

Chapter  2  further  explores  the  parallels  between  Paz'  essay  and  Mexican 
state  discourse.  It  is  important  to  make  clear  now  that  the  identification  of  Paz' 
work  with  modernising,  and  with  modernism,  implies  a  definite  position  vis-a-vis 
the  US:  one  that  is  strongly  anti-US,  at  least  in  appearance.  A  postmodern 
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position,  by  not  adopting  an  anti-US  position  a  priori,  could  more  closely 
resemble  that  of  popular  groups.  The  modernist  stance  would  approximate  the 
defensive  one  Castaneda  attributes  to  Mexican  intellectuals,  while  the 
postmodern,  or  popular  stance  would  be  less  Manichean  in  its  ideology.  Having 
presented  the  general  outline  of  my  study,  I  now  consider  in  greater  detail  the 
development  of  these  positions,  first  in  Paz'  predecessors  and  early  work,  then  in 
those  of  Lewis. 

Anti-Americanism  in  Paz'  Predecessors 

A  number  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  Latin  American  essayists 
greatly  admired  the  US.  Julio  Ramos  points  out  that  such  figures  as  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  in  Viaje  por  los  Estados  Unidos  de  la  America  del  Norte  (1783-84),  and 
Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  in  "Nueva  York:  Rapidas  impresiones"  (1865),  saw 
the  US  as  "el  espacio  moderno  por  excelencia"  (Ramos  147).  Even  in  the  early 
writings  of  Jose  Marti  "hay  ecos  de  esa  vision  utopica"  of  the  northern  nation 
(147).  In  Mexico,  this  attitude  was  displayed  by  Francisco  Pimentel  (1832-1893), 
who  approved  of  the  fact  that  the  US  government  had  limited  its  power  and 
encouraged  private  enterprise  (Schmidt  24).  Another  prominent  Mexican  writer, 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  stated  in  his  Viaje  a  los  Estados  Unidos  (1834),  that  nothing 
would  be  more  useful  to  his  compatriots  "than  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
traditions,  habits,  and  government  of  the  US,  whose  institutions  they  have 
faithfully  copied"  (Onis  113).  The  gap  between  liberal  theory  and  Latin 
American  social  and  political  realities,  however,  soon  caused  these  writers'  pro- 
American  ideas  to  lose  currency.  Zavala,  for  example,  was  friendly  with  Poinsett, 
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the  American  ambassador  to  Mexico  during  the  War  of  1848,  and  was  considered 
a  collaborator  with  the  foreign  invader.  After  the  war,  "Zavala  was  looked  at  as  a 
traitor  to  the  nation"  (Onis  113). 

Zavala's  liberal  ideas  were  countered  in  Mexico  by  those  of  Lucas 
Alaman  (1792-1853).  Alaman  was  a  chief  conservative  ideologue  that,  in  a  three- 
volume  tome  titled  Disertaciones  sobre  la  historia  de  la  republica  mejicana, 
voiced  his  support  for  clericalism,  the  military  establishment,  and  the  landed 
oligarchy  (Schmidt  22).  Like  most  conservatives  of  his  time,  he  was  a  deadly 
enemy  of  the  US;  he  saw  his  most  dreaded  fears  realized  in  the  loss  of  over  half 
the  Mexican  national  territory  to  its  northern  neighbor  in  1848.  Alaman  appears 
in  Mexican  history  as  a  tragic  figure;  his  despair  over  US-Mexican  relations  set  a 
pattern  for  a  number  of  Mexican  intellectuals,  including  Jose  Vasconcelos,  who 
dominated  Mexican  intellectual  life  in  the  1920s  and  was  an  important  influence 
on  Paz.4 

Alaman's  and  Vasconcelos'  views  of  the  US  after  the  Mexican-American 
War  validate  Ramos'  suggestion  that  "las  representaciones  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
cambiaron  a  medida  que  su  objeto  (la  modernidad  norteamericana)  cambiaba  de 
position  politica,  amenazando,  sin  duda,  la  autonomia  de  los  paises  latinos" 
(151).  The  Mexican- American  War,  and  the  later  social  and  political  changes  of 
the  turn-of-the-century,  caused  a  number  of  Mexican  (and  Latin  American) 
writers  to  sympathize  with  Alaman,  or  at  least  with  his  stance  regarding  the  US. 
One  of  those  Mexican  writers  was  Jose  Maria  Vigil.  "If  one  wishes  to  find  a 
precursor  to  the  lo  mexicano  movement,  Vigil  is  an  obvious  choice"  (Schmidt 
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30).  Writing  for  the  Mexico  City  newspapers  in  the  1870s,  Vigil  warned  against 
importing  ideas  that  did  not  correspond  to  the  national  reality.  Anticipating 
Samuel  Ramos'  psychological  approach,  Vigil  addressed  the  problem  of 
perceived  inferiority,  seeing  one  of  the  causes  of  this  problem  in  Mexico's 
relationship  to  the  rapidly  developing  US  (Schmidt  30-33).  In  Vigil's  concern  for 
the  effect  of  US  encroachment  on  Spanish  America,  he  also  anticipated  the 
political  stance  of  Latin  American  modernismo,  which  came  into  full  bloom  in  the 
1880s. 

Outside  of  Mexico,  modernismo 's  philosophy  was  enunciated  by  such 
writers  as  Ruben  Dario,  Jose  Marti,  and  Jose  Enrique  Rodo.  These  writers 
protested  the  secularization,  mechanization,  and  utilitarianism  of  modern  life,  and 
saw  the  US  as  a  leading  proponent  of  these  negative  trends.  The  northern 
country's  expansionist  designs  were  later  feared  in  the  wake  of  the  1898  war  with 
Spain.  To  counteract  what  they  saw  as  harmful  US  influence,  the  modernistas 
began  to  value  ever  more  highly  the  spiritual  and  aesthetic  qualities  of  Spanish 
American  culture,  and  its  literature  above  all.  "En  tanto  resistencia  a  la 
modernization,  la  literatura  efectivamente  armaba  una  defensa  contra  el 
imperialismo,  contra  la  amenaza  de  'ellos:'  la  modernidad  expansiva  de  los 
Estados  Unidos"  (Ramos  243).  While  modernismo  as  a  movement  is  commonly 
said  to  have  dwindled  after  1910,  some  critics,  such  as  Cathy  1.  Jrade,  see 
modernismo  as  "a  key,  perhaps  the  key,  episode  in  Spanish  America's  many  and 
continuing  literary  responses  to  its  incorporation  into  the  world  economy  and  its 
introduction  to  modern  life"  (Jrade  8,  emphasis  original).  I  submit,  along  with 
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Jrade  (139),  that  Paz'  writing,  especially  El  laberinto,  reflects  the  influence  of  his 

modernista  precursors. 

One  of  those  leading  modernista  predecessors,  Jose  Marti,  was  eager  to 

create  through  his  essays  a  Latin  American  cultural  identity  "precisamente  en 

oposicion  a  los  Estados  Unidos"  (Ramos  149).  In  his  collection,  Escenas 

norteamericanas,  Marti  identified  US  culture  with  such  modern,  urban  elements  as 

trains,  cars,  and  industry,  the  accelerated  pace  of  which  caused  the  degradation  of 

the  home-centered  family  and  the  decay  of  spiritual  values.  His  first  impressions 

of  New  York  are  quite  illustrative: 

la  vida  de  hotel,  que  nunca  sera  comprendida  por  nosotros; . . .  esta  vida 
enfebrecida;  este  asombroso  movimiento;  este  esplendido  pueblo  enfermo, 
de  un  lado  maravillosamente  extendido,  del  otro — el  de  los  placeres 
intelectuales — pueril  y  pobre; .  .  .  estos  hombres  demasiado  entregados  a 
los  asuntos  del  bolsillo,  con  notable  olvido  de  los  asuntos  espirituales.5 

For  Marti,  modern  US  technology  threatened  to  vanquish  the  more  refined  life  of 

the  poet,  associated  with  Latin  America:  "ahoga  el  ruido  de  los  carros  las  voces  de 

la  lira"  (153).  The  home  was  also  at  risk:  "jMantengan  la  casa,  los  que  quieran 

pueblo  duradero!  ;Y  malhaya  los  ferrocarriles  si  se  llevan  la  casa,  que  viene  a  ser 

como  el  higado,  que  limpia  todas  las  impurezas  de  la  vida!"  (183).  Another  poet 

and  essayist/journalist,  Manuel  Gutierrez  Najera,  voiced  the  same  concern  with 

technology  in  Mexico: 

la  tos  asmatica  de  la  locomotora,  el  agrio  chirriar  de  los  rieles  y  el  silbato 
de  las  fabricas  [no  permiten]  hablar  de  los  jardines  de  Academus,  de  las 
fiestas  de  Aspasia,  del  arbol  de  Pireo,  en  el  habla  sosegada  y  blanda  de  los 
poetas.  (157) 
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For  Gutierrez  Najera  and  the  modernistas,  the  poet  represented  the  salve  for  the 
ills  of  modernity's  threatening  industrialization. 

Key  to  the  modernistas'  strategy  was  the  creation  of  a  binary  structure, 
establishing  Spanish  America  as  the  opposite  of  their  vision  of  the  US.  Marti  is 
famous  for  having  defined  "Nuestra  America"  in  opposition  to  the  northern  one; 
he  also  carried  out  this  operation  in  "Coney  Island,"  one  of  the  essays  contained 
in  Escenas  norteamericanas.  Ramos  identifies  several  areas  of  this  essay  in  which 
Marti's  "voluntad  binarista"  centers  around  the  use  of  the  nosotros/ellos 
antithesis.  Marti  describes,  for  example:  "su  elevador  . . .  dos  veces  mas  alto  que 
la  torre  de  nuestra  catedral;"  and  said:  "[ellos]  se  cuidan  poco  de  las  censuras  y 
los  asombros  de  los  que  piensan  como  por  esta  tierra  pensamos;"  and  finally: 
"aquellas  gentes  comen  cantidad;  nosotros  clase"  (198).  "Nosotros,"  in  Marti,  is  a 
culturally  and  spiritually  refined  Spanish  America,  marginalized  by  an 
economically  powerful  US. 

In  his  Ariel  (1900),  Uruguayan  modernista  Jose  Enrique  Rodo, 

popularized  the  perception  of  a  superior  Latin  American  cultural  sensibility, 

opposed  to  US  materialism.  Rodo  constructs  the  binary  in  this  way: 

the  concept  that  rational  life  is  based  on  the  free  and  harmonious  evolution 
of  our  nature — and  therefore  includes  among  its  primary  aspirations  the 
satisfaction  that  derives  from  contemplation  of  the  beautiful — is  opposed 
as  a  code  of  conduct  by  utilitarianism,  in  which  our  every  action  is 
determined  by  the  immediate  ends  of  self-interest.  (Rodo  56,  emphasis 
original) 

Utilitarianism  is  identified  with  the  US:  "in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  the  spirit  I 
resist  the  mode  of  North  American  utilitarianism,  which  they  want  to  impose  on 
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us  as  the  summa  and  model  of  civilization"  (87).  The  vituperative  examples  are 
many: 

although  their  culture  is  far  from  being  refined  or  spiritual,  it  is  admirably 
efficient  as  long  as  it  directed  to  the  practical  goal  of  realizing  an 
immediate  end.  They  have  not  added  a  single  general  law,  a  single 
principle,  to  the  storehouses  of  scientific  knowledge.  (75-76) 

Spanish  America,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seen  as  following  the  model  of  Athens, 

whose  incomparable  beauty  and  longevity  were  the  result  of  "a  concept  of  life 

based  on  the  total  harmony  of  all  human  faculties  and  the  mutual  agreement  that 

all  energies  should  be  directed  toward  the  glory  and  power  of  mankind"  (43). 

Rodo's  presentation  of  the  US/Latin  America  dichotomy  is  persistent 

enough  to  question  the  appraisal  of  Enrique  Anderson  Imbert  and  Eugenio  Florit, 

who  submit  that  "el  tema  de  los  Estados  Unidos  es  solo  un  accidente,  una 

ilustracion  de  una  tesis  sobre  el  espiritu"  (526).  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 

emphasis  on  the  spiritual  and  the  aesthetic  is  as  central  to  Ariel's  argument  as  the 

censure  of  US  imperialism.  The  creation  of  beauty  and  the  development  of  the 

good  taste  able  to  discern  it,  were  Rodo's  chief  priorities.  Whether  or  not  Rodo 

promoted  art  for  its  own  sake  is  debated;  in  his  Prologue  to  the  1988  translation  of 

Ariel,  Carlos  Fuentes  makes  this  accusation  against  the  modernistas  (13),  while 

Ramos  insists  that  Rodo,  like  Marti,  believed  in  the  social  function  of  the 

aesthetic  as  an  indispensable  means  of  criticizing  modernization.  In  any  case,  that 

critical  capacity  depended  on  the  "caracter  'puro,'  incontaminado  (por  el 

mercado)"  of  the  arts,  and  especially  literature  (Ramos  209).  It  was  by  claiming 

to  be  above  and  outside  of  the  social  arenas  subject  to  the  spiritual  and  cultural 

crises,  that  literature  legitimized  its  authority  (ironically)  within  the  society. 
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Modernismo's  belief  in  art's  autonomy,  and  in  the  critic's  objectivity,  is  a  key 
element  the  movement  shares  with  later  modernism,  as  I  point  out  in  my  analysis 
of  Paz'  writing. 

The  impact  of  arielismo  on  Latin  American  intellectuals,  and  on  the 
development  of  the  literary  field  there,  is  widely  recognized.  Jose  Carlos  Rovira, 
discussing  Paz'  early  influences,  refers  to  "un  arielismo  que  centra  un  debate  en 
todo  el  subcontinente"  (84).  Ramos  submits  that  "el  Ariel,  en  efecto,  emerge  de 
(y  contribuye  a  formular)  una  de  las  narrativas  claves  de  legitimation  (y 
especializacion)  de  la  literatura  en  el  fin  de  siglo"  (214).  Connecting  Rodo's 
discourse  to  the  state,  and  to  the  latter's  stance  vis-a-vis  the  US,  Ramos  continues: 
"la  influencia  del  Ariel  en  los  sistemas  educativos  del  continente  confirma  su 
estrecha  relation  con  los  grupos  dirigentes  que,  sobre  todo  despues  del  1898, 
debatian  sus  posiciones  ante  la  modernization  dependiente"  (216).  This  last  point 
reinforces  the  idea  of  a  close  parallel  between  modernist  discourse  and  that  of  the 
state,  as  I  suggest  is  the  case  in  Paz. 

Rodo  certainly  had  an  influence  on  Mexican  writers,  especially  the  group 
known  as  the  Ateneo  de  la  Juventud.  "La  generation  del  Ateneo  de  la  Juventud 
acepto  del  'arielismo'  la  critica  del  cientifismo,  su  animo  humanista  y  su  tono 
idealista"  (Mallo  633).  One  of  the  Ateneo's  central  tasks  was  to  fight  positivism, 
the  predominant  philosophy  in  Mexico  from  the  time  it  is  introduced  by  Gabino 
Barreda  in  1867  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1910.  Positivism 
promoted  Darwinist  science  in  the  name  of  order  and  peace,  and  was  associated 
with  Mexico's  submission  to  international  interests.  "El  positivismo  constituyo  la 
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'cabeza  de  puente'  del  mundo  anglosajon  para  'conquistar'  los  paises 
latinoamericanos  en  su  afan  imperialista"  (Mallo  629).  In  resisting  the  negative 
influence  of  positivism,  and  carving  a  niche  for  their  own  cultural  production,  the 
ateneistas  shared  a  great  deal  with  arielismo. 

Two  key  members  of  the  Ateneo  were  Jose  Vasconcelos  and  Antonio 
Caso,  whom  Paz  refers  to  in  El  laberinto  as  "iniciadores  intelectuales  de  la 
Revolution"  (146  n.l).  Vasconcelos  (1881-1959)  was  an  activist,  tirelessly 
directing  such  projects  as  the  muralist  movement  of  the  1920s,  the  post- 
revolutionary  reform  of  the  educational  system,  even  running  for  president  in 
1929,  a  campaign  in  which  fifteen-year  old  Octavio  Paz  participated.  Ramos 
points  out  how  Vasconcelos  saw  the  essay  as  one  of  the  key  tools  in  the 
construction  of  Latin  identity  and  in  the  defense  against  US  influence: 

en  el,  la  super-vision  de  la  cultura,  materializada  en  la  forma  'total'  del 
ensayo,  pasa  a  representar  el  atributo  distintivo  de  la  raza  'cosmica,' 
'latina,'  que  alcanzando  un  estadio  superior  del  progreso  humano,  lograria 
superar  las  limitaciones  del  estadio  inferior  del  'sajonismo.'  (224) 

Similar  perceptions  of  the  US  were  expressed  by  Antonio  Caso  (1883- 

1946),  one  of  the  Revolutionary  period's  most  influential  pensadores.  In  texts 

such  as  El  problema  de  Mexico  y  la  Ideologia  Nacional  (1924),  Caso  refutes 

Barreda's  positivism,  articulating  an  optimistic  philosophy  of  love  and  charity  he 

hopes  can  help  Mexico  finds  its  "authentic  reality."  One  of  the  obstacles  to  this 

discovery,  Caso  believed,  was  US  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs.  "Thus  we 

discover  him  writing  .  .  .  that  Mexico's  wealth  is  controlled  by  foreigners;  that  the 

machine-oriented  US  would  never  understand  romantic  Mexico;  that  the  US  is  the 

secret  force  in  Mexico"  (Schmidt  124).  Although  social  exigencies  forced 
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Mexico's  Revolutionary  intellectuals  to  popularize  the  concept  of  culture  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  envisioned  by  either  the  arielistas  or  even  the  early 
ateneistas  (Mallo  633,  Ramos  226-228),  writers  such  as  Caso,  Vasconcelos,  and 
Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  were  able  to  connect  the  defense  of  the  patria  to  the 
practice  of  the  humanities,  specifically  to  literature  and  its  role  in  the  development 
of  cultural  nationalism.  In  this  respect,  these  essayists  are  important  precursors  to 
Paz  and  later  modernism. 

The  link  between  the  ateneistas  and  Paz  was  Samuel  Ramos,  known  for 
crystallizing  the  Revolutionary  passion  to  understand  things  Mexican  into  what 
became  known  as  lo  mexicano  (Schmidt  xi).  In  El  laberinto,  Paz  says  of  Ramos' 
El  perfil  del  hombre  v  la  cultura  en  Mexico  (1934):  "ese  libro  continua  siendo  el 
unico  punto  de  partida  que  tenemos  para  conocernos"  (305).  Ramos  complains  in 
El  perfil  that  culture  has  been  abandoned  in  Mexico,  leaving  the  nation  vulnerable 
to  US  values,  which  he  defines  as  "el  trabajo  practico,  el  dinero,  las  maquinas,  la 
velocidad"  (119).  The  criticism  of  mechanization,  specifically  in  the  US 
approach  to  education,  echoes  Marti 's  comments  of  fifty  years  earlier:  "la 
pedagogia  norteamericana  se  enlaza  inconscientemente  con  el  concepto  mecanista 
de  la  sociedad,  y  este,  a  su  vez,  es  la  abreviatura  del  sentido  cosmico  que 
representa  al  mundo  como  una  maquina"  (120).  Such  an  educational  system  is 
(unfortunately,  in  Ramos'  view),  remarkably  efficient:  "aparentemente  prepara 
muy  bien  a  los  hombres  para  vivir,  convirtiendolos  en  automatas  perfectos,  pero 
sin  voluntad,  ni  inteligencia,  ni  sentimiento;  es  decir,  sin  alma"  (121).  The 
competence  of  the  overall  US  system  is  extremely  threatening:  "para  Mexico 
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existe  actualmente  la  amenaza  del  hombre  bianco  que,  si  nos  descuidamos,  puede 

conquistar  al  pais  con  los  medios  pacificos  de  la  economia  y  la  tecnica.  Ya  se 

comprendera  que  nos  referimos  al  yanqui"  (151).  The  solution  was  a  cultural 

renovation  that  highly  prioritized  literature: 

mas  que  nunca  es  oportuno  instaurar  el  humanismo  en  la  education  para 
contrarrestar  los  efectos  de  una  civilization  enganosa  que  esconde,  como 
una  Circe  moderna,  la  potencia  magica  de  transformar  en  maquinas  a  los 
hombres  que  se  dejan  seducir  por  su  aparente  belleza.  (153) 

By  1934,  the  popularization  of  culture  was  reversed;  "high  culture"  became 

(again)  the  solution.  What  Ramos  adds  to  the  arielista  calculation  is  the  analysis 

of  the  specifically  Mexican  situation.  The  writers  serving  as  antecedents  to  Paz, 

then,  share  the  valorization  of  humanist  culture  as  a  defense  against  the  negative 

influences  of  US  intrusion.  What  follows  is  a  description  of  Paz'  writing  prior  to 

El  laberinto  and  how  it  fits  into  this  paradigm. 

Paz'  Early  Work 

In  1929,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Paz's  political  activism  began  with  his 

participation  in  the  student  movement  seeking,  and  gaining,  autonomy  for  the 

National  University.  The  young  writer  also  worked  in  support  of  the  opposition 

candidate  for  President,  Jose  Vasconcelos.  In  1931,  Paz  published  his  first  poem 

in  the  newspaper  El  Nacional,  and  his  first  essay  in  Barandal,  a  journal  that  he 

founded  with  three  colleagues  from  the  National  Preparatory  School  (Vizcaino 

46-59). 

Paz'  first  published  essay  dealt  with  an  issue  similar  to  the  one  we  now 
examine  in  his  work,  that  is,  the  way  literature  involves  itself  with  politics.  In  the 
article,  titled  "Etica  del  artista,"  the  adolescent  Paz  voices  his  support  for  an  "arte 
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de  tesis"  functioning  "al  servicio  de  la  idea  marxista,"  in  opposition  to  "arte 
puro,"  which  he  associates  with  a  solipsistic  "individualismo  economico" 
(Primeras  letras  1 13-1 15).  As  is  made  evident  in  the  article,  Marxist  socialism 
greatly  influenced  Paz's  thinking  throughout  the  decade  of  the  1930s,  and  he 
believed  then  that  the  successful  Revolution  would  result  in  a  communist  Mexico 
(Itinerario  35).  Some  "Notas"  taken  during  a  visit  to  Merida,  Yucatan,  where  the 
young  writer  witnessed  firsthand  the  misery  of  the  henequen  workers,  indicate  his 
impression  of  capitalism  (closely  associated  with  US  society)  at  the  time:  "lo  que 
en  realidad  quieren  [los  hacendados]  es  manos  libres  para  la  venta  del  suelo  y  sus 
productos  al  imperialismo  ....  Se  cumple  aqui,  como  en  todo  regimen 
capitalista,  aquello  de  que  el  hombre  vive  de  la  muerte  del  hombre"  (Primeras 
Letras  132). 

In  1936,  Paz  began  writing  for  the  pro-Communist  journal  El  Popular, 
among  other  leftist  publications.  The  1939  pact  between  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
however,  coupled  with  the  1 940  assassination  in  Mexico  of  the  would-be 
Communist  reformer  Trotsky,  led  to  his  growing  disenchantment  with  the  left. 
"Mis  dudas  comenzaron  en  1939  ...  ya  no  me  parecio  tan  claro  que  el 
comunismo  fuese  la  cura  de  las  dolencias  del  mundo  y  de  Mexico"  (Itinerario  35). 
There  then  arose  a  dispute  between  Paz  and  Pablo  Neruda,  whose  leftist 
sensibilities  had  earlier  inspired  Paz's  great  admiration;  Paz  complained  in  1941 
that  the  Chilean  writer's  literature  was  contaminated  with  politics,  and  his  politics 
with  literature  (Vizcaino  74).  This  rejection  of  the  "arte  de  tesis"  signals  an 
important  turnaround  in  the  Mexican  writer's  political  and  artistic  thought. 
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That  Paz  was  moving  away  from  a  leftist-nationalist,  and  toward  what  has 
been  called  a  balanced,  or  'dialectic,'  understanding  of  art  and  political  identity,  is 
evident  in  his  writing  of  this  period.  Santi  points  out  that  just  as  Paz  was  making 
his  break  with  El  Popular,  and  with  Neruda,  "se  vuelve  mas  esceptico  ante  la 
interpretation  nacionalista  de  la  realidad  mexicana"  (23).  Indeed,  in  a  1941 
article  on  Mexican  poetry,  Paz  insists  that  combining  nationalist  and  universalist 
perspectives,  while  avoiding  their  extremes,  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  'true 
authenticity:'  "tenemos  que  luchar  contra  el  cosmopolitismo  y  el  regionalismo, 
para  encontrar  el  acento  justo,  verdadero:  nacional  y  universal"  (Primeras  letras 
261).  The  aesthetic  resolution  of  such  contradictions  represents  a  standard 
modernist  characteristic  (Eagleton  34-35). 

Distancing  himself  from  a  material  analysis  of  Mexican  reality,  Paz  during 
this  time  became  interested  in  the  relationships  between  myth,  poetry,  and 
national  identity.  The  author  gave  two  speeches  about  this  theme  in  1942, 
suggesting  in  the  second  of  these,  for  example,  that  "el  mito,  a  traves  de  sus 
brumas  y  de  sus  metaforas,  introduce  una  luz  dentro  de  nosotros:  en  lugar  de 
adormecernos  con  la  fantasia,  nos  aviva,  nos  revela,  esto  es,  nos  da  la  conciencia 
del  destino"  (Primeras  letras  285).  Highlighting  the  importance  of  myth  to  the 
'national  destiny,'  Paz  foreshadows  the  classically  modernist  technique  he  will 
use  in  El  laberinto  to  bring  a  pattern  of  order  to  a  chaotic  time. 

Several  factors  began  to  converge  that  caused  Paz'  writing  to  be  less 
blatantly  confrontational  vis-a-vis  the  US.  The  fact  that  Paz  resided  in  the  US 
from  1943  to  1945,  first  on  a  Guggenheim  scholarship,  then  as  an  employee  of  the 
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Diplomatic  Service  and  correspondent  for  a  Mexican  magazine,  may  have 
contributed  to  a  sympathetic  perception  of  US  interests.  Jorge  Castaneda  writes 
that  political  realities  created  by  World  War  II  in  Latin  America  led  to  "an 
overwhelming  dilution  of  political  and  ideological  differences,  as  well  as  the 
abandonment  of  any  vestige  of  nationalism  that  implied  criticism  of,  or 
antagonism  against,  the  US"  (29).  Exceptions  to  this  characterization  existed, 
such  as  the  pro-German  groups  in  both  Mexico  and  Argentina,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  in  Paz'  circles,  criticism  of  the  US  waned  in  this  period. 

Artistic  considerations,  in  addition  to  these  political  factors,  also  came  into 
play.  Paz  was  already  manifesting  a  keen  interest  in  the  role  myth  played  in  the 
resolution  of  the  national/universal  dichotomy.  In  1945  Paz  traveled  to  Paris, 
(where  he  wrote  El  laberinto),  and  was  influenced  by  such  movements  as 
existentialism  and  surrealism.  By  incorporating  surrealist  collage  and  Freudian 
psychoanalytic  techniques  into  the  essay,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  myth  in  human  development,  Paz  moved  his  writing  away 
from  the  strongly  nationalist  positions  expressed  by  those  still  writing  in  Mexico. 
I  submit  that  the  anti-US  message  prominent  in  the  arielista  school  and  in  his  most 
direct  antecedent,  Samuel  Ramos,  represents  an  initial  impulse  for  Paz'  writing  of 
El  laberinto.  However,  the  later,  more  sophisticated  modernist  experimentation 
provides  a  more  universal  emphasis  to  El  laberinto,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Enrico 
Mario  Santi:  "el  ensayo  opta  por  suspender  una  interpretation  demasiado  enfatica, 
prefiriendo  asi  un  equilibrio  espiritual"  (111).  It  is  this  somewhat  contradictory 
stance  that  I  suggest  parallels  Mexican  state  discourse  in  this  period;  the  arielista 
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rhetoric  helps  maintain  the  appearance  of  political  independence,  while  the 
"equilibrio"  established  through  aesthetic  experimentation  dissolves  tensions  over 
the  growing  economic  dependence. 

In  the  next  chapter,  I  discuss  in  detail  these  features  of  El  laberinto, 
including  its  context  in  terms  of  the  period's  US-Mexican  relations.  Now,  just  as 
I  have  commented  on  the  literary  development  that  helps  shape  Paz'  discourse,  I 
move  on  to  discuss  the  context  out  of  which  the  theme  of  the  US  in  Oscar  Lewis' 
writing  emerges. 

Lewis'  Predecessors  and  Early  Work:  The  Birth  of  the  Popular  Voice  in  Latin 

American  Literature 

Because  Lewis  essentially  pioneered  his  genre,  there  are  few  predecessors 
to  discuss  in  those  terms.  However,  the  works  of  such  colonial  cronistas  as  Fray 
Bernardino  de  Sahagun  and  Fray  Toribio  de  Benavente,  who  provided  first-person 
indigenous  accounts  of  customs  and  language,  can  be  seen  as  distant  forerunners 
to  the  testimonial  movement.  In  the  early  twentieth-century,  anthropologists  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  initiated  a  form  of  first-person  documentation,  which 
influenced  both  Lewis  and  the  Mexican  anthropologist,  Ricardo  Pozas  (Beverley, 
"The  Margin"  39,  n.  4;  Rodriguez-Luis  29,  n.  18).  In  1945-46,  Pozas  carried  out 
a  series  of  interviews  with  a  Chamula  Indian  from  Chiapas,  publishing  the  first- 
person  account  in  Acta  Anthropologica  in  1948,  and  in  book  form  in  1952,  as 
Juan  Perez  Jolote:  Biografia  de  un  tzotzil.  The  first  example  of  contemporary 
Latin  American  testimonial  literature,  Juan  Perez  Jolote  was  a  major  influence  on 
such  writers  as  Miguel  Barnet,  Elena  Poniatowska,  and  Gabriel  Careaga  (Barnet 
20-21,  Steele  90,  Kiddle  165).  Pozas  claims  in  an  interview  that  Lewis  "se 
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inspiro  en  el  Mote"  (Kiddle  166).  While  there  is  no  evidence  either  to  confirm  or 
refute  the  assertion,  it  is  likely  Lewis  read  the  popular  anthropological  narrative 
while  working  in  Mexico  in  the  1940s  and  50s. 

Given  the  shortage  of  antecedents  to  Lewis'  literary  innovation,  this 
section  concentrates  on  several  factors  of  the  anthropologist's  early  work  that  are 
relevant  to  this  study,  including:  his  interest  in  marginalized  groups,  especially  the 
urban  poor,  who  made  up  a  rapidly  growing  demographic  in  post-war  Mexico;  his 
desire  to  "give  voices  to  people  who  would  otherwise  not  be  heard"  (Lewis,  Pedro 
Martinez  xlviii)  and  who,  through  their  marginalized  petits  recits,  provided  an 
alternative  to  over-arching  grand  narratives  such  as  that  of  lo  mexicano;  the 
theoretical  framework  guiding  his  approach  and,  finally,  the  predispositions 
Lewis  brings  to  his  work  regarding  the  US  profile  in  Mexico.  This  introduction 
sheds  light  on  the  theoretical  and  professional  agenda  Lewis  carried  to  the  field 
with  him,  which  prevented  him  and  his  narrators  from  enjoying  the  mutually 
shared  objectives  necessary  for  producing  effective  testimonial  literature.  In  spite 
of  these  drawbacks,  it  is  apparent  that  Lewis  made  important  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  testimonial  genre,  ushering  into  Latin  American  literature 
certain  postmodern  characteristics  that  allow  for  a  less  Manichean  view  of  the  US 
than  the  one  normally  presented  by  Mexican  intellectuals. 

Like  Paz,  Lewis  was  born  in  1914.  Unlike  Paz,  who  inherited  the  benefits 
of  an  elite  upbringing,  Lewis  grows  up  in  a  poor,  Jewish  family  in  rural  New 
York  and  dedicated  his  career  to  raising  public  consciousness  of  the  hardships  of 
poverty.  The  anthropologist  never  went  to  extremes  to  hide  his  religious 
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background,  although  he  did  change  his  legal  surname  from  Lefkowitz  upon 
graduation  from  Columbia  University  in  1940.  Lewis's  own  experience  with 
poverty,  his  perception  of  himself  as  an  outsider  (as  a  Jew  in  a  Gentile  world)  and 
his  early  introduction  to  Marxism,  combined  to  generate  his  lifelong  interest  in 
documenting  the  lives  of  the  poor  (Rigdon  9-10). 

Sanguine  hopes  of  a  better  future  may  be  what  first  attracted  Lewis  to 
Marxism.  His  early  readings  of  Marx  and  Lenin  began  in  high  school,  with  the 
encouragement  of  a  Communist  party  organizer  who  was  a  friend  of  the  family. 
Socialism  provided  the  general  direction  for  the  rest  of  his  life's  work,  but  Lewis 
was  not  a  conformist  and  refused  to  completely  accept  the  political  dogma  of  any 
particular  theory.  Rejecting  theories  that  "played  down  the  role  of  economic 
factors  and  which  stressed  homogeneity  at  the  expense  of  the  range  of  variation  of 
behavior  and  values,"  Lewis  called  himself  an  "eclectic  materialist" 
(Anthropological  Essays  viii).  While  he  was  a  materialist  in  the  sense  of  valuing 
empirical  over  speculative  evidence,  and  material  over  spiritual  well  being,  in 
Susan  M.  Rigdon's  view  Lewis  used  this  self-identification  to  have  it  both  ways: 
he  could  claim  a  certain  association  with  Marxism  while  "announcing  that,  in  the 
study  of  cultural  formation  and  culture  change,  he  would  not  be  locked  into  any 
one  theory  of  causation"  (Rigdon  2).  This  peculiarity  is  reflective  of  others  that 
plagued  Lewis'  work  throughout  his  career. 

Lewis's  socialist  leanings  are  evident  in  the  writing  he  produced  as  a 
graduate  student  at  Columbia  University.  His  work  there  was  "centered  upon 
issues  of  economic  stratification  and  class  distinctions,  as  well  as  the  relationship 
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between  economic  conditions  and  cultural  institutions  and  processes"  (Rigdon 
12).  The  young  student's  dissertation,  The  Effects  of  White  Contact  Upon 
Blackfoot  Culture,  displayed  what  was  to  become  a  constant  in  his  work:  an 
indifference  to  the  loss  of  traditional  culture  in  the  face  of  modernization.  "He 
had  no  romance  for  folk  societies  or  for  poverty  in  general  and  did  not  much  fear 
what  urbanization,  industrialization,  and  technology  might  do  to  traditional 
societies"  (Rigdon  43).  Lewis'  doctoral  thesis  also  contained  his  first  discussion 
of  intra-community  wealth  differences,  emphasizing  that  such  specifics  are  useful 
for  breaking  down  broad  generalizations.  He  continued  to  explore  this  form  of 
specific  analysis  throughout  his  career. 

Lewis's  connection  with  Latin  America  began  soon  after  his  graduation 
from  Columbia,  when  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Strategic  Index  for  Latin 
America  (SILA),  a  subdivision  of  the  Human  Relations  Area  Files  at  Yale 
University.  He  took  intensive  Spanish-language  training  at  a  government-run 
school  in  1942,  and  while  at  SILA  performed  translations  and  conducted 
interviews  with  Latin  American  officials.  The  anthropologist's  preparation  at 
SILA  prepared  him  to  accept  two  US  government  appointments  involving 
research  on  Latin  America.  Lewis's  description  of  the  first  of  these,  a  seven- 
month  stint  in  the  Organization  and  Propaganda  Analysis  Section  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Special  War  Policies  Unit,  provides  abundant  and  somewhat 
disturbing  proof  of  how  the  social  sciences  were  used  to  contribute  to  imperialist 
hegemony  twenty  years  before  Project  Camelot: 
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I  would  analyze  the  activities  and  ideologies  of  various  organizations  in 
[countries]  of  Spanish  and  Latin  American  origin  to  determine  whether 
they  are  a  danger  to  the  internal  security  of  the  US.  (Lewis  in  Rigdon  19) 

Lewis'  involvement  in  this  job  indicates  the  central  position  US-Latin  American 

affairs  occupied  in  Lewis'  career  from  the  start. 

In  1943,  Lewis  was  named  field  representative  for  Latin  America  of  the 
National  Indian  Institute,  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  this  position,  Lewis 
served  as  a  liaison  between  the  US  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Interamerican 
Indian  Institute,  headquartered  in  Mexico  City.  He  was  put  to  work  on  a  project 
whose  objective  was  to  determine  if  government  policy  in  rural  areas  of  Mexico 
was  adequately  adapted  to  the  Mexican  personality. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  main  reason  Lewis  was  chosen  for  this  job 
was  that  his  wife,  Ruth  Lewis,  had  a  background  in  psychology  and  could  direct 
the  personality  element  of  the  study  (Rigdon  28).  Ruth  went  on  to  become  an 
integral  member  of  every  project  Lewis  carried  out;  her  contributions  included 
editing  the  original  materials  that  become  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez. 

Lewis's  work  in  Tepoztlan,  the  mainly  indigenous  community  the 
anthropologist  chose  to  study  for  the  Nil  project,  is  typical  of  all  of  Lewis's 
subsequent  projects  in  that  it  involved  a  large  staff  of  researchers  and  assistants. 
Lewis  went  above  and  beyond  the  study's  requirements,  carrying  out  extensive 
investigation  of  the  history,  agriculture,  religion,  daily  life,  economy  and  health 
conditions  of  the  Tepoztecans,  with  the  help  of  specialists  trained  in  areas  in 
which  Lewis  had  no  expertise. 
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Because  he  had  such  a  large  staff,  Lewis  was  able  to  prepare  a  much  more 
thorough  report  than  Robert  Redfield,  his  predecessor  in  studying  Tepoztlan. 
Redfield's  reputation  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession  was  established  in 
1930,  when  he  published  Tepoztlan:  A  Mexican  Village.  In  this  text,  Redfield 
described  Tepoztlan  as  "a  type  intermediate  between  the  primitive  tribe  and  the 
modern  city"  and  he  feels  the  village  represents  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study 
"the  change  whereby  a  folk  community  is  slowly  becoming  more  like  the  city" 
(Tepoztlan  217,  218). 

In  Lewis'  study,  he  disagreed  with  Redfield's  findings,  claiming,  in 

essence,  that  the  first  study  portrayed  Tepoztlan  as  a  "relatively  homogenous, 

isolated,  smoothly  functioning  and  well-integrated  society  made  up  of  a  contented 

and  well-adjusted  people"  (Lewis,  Life  in  a  Mexican  Village  428).  Lewis's 

research  led  him  to  emphasize  instead 

the  underlying  individualism  of  Tepoztecan  institutions  and  character,  the 
lack  of  cooperation,  the  tensions  between  villages  within  the  municipio, 
the  schisms  within  the  village  and  the  pervading  quality  of  fear,  envy  and 
distrust  in  inter-personal  relations.  (Life  429) 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Lewis  found  a  more  conflicted  Tepoztlan 
than  did  Redfield.  First,  as  stated  above,  he  had  a  larger  staff  that  included 
Mexican  personnel  (letting  informants  feel  freer  to  discuss  personal  squabbles). 
Second,  Lewis  had  twice  as  much  time  as  Redfield  to  conduct  his  study. 
Additionally,  seventeen  years  had  passed  since  Redfield's  study,  bringing  Mexico 
City  closer  to  Tepoztlan,  and  allowing  Lewis  to  make  use  of  new  ethnographic 
methods.  Finally,  Lewis  was  assigned  to  execute  a  'battery'  of  psychological 
tests,  which  did  not  form  part  of  Redfield's  study.  Ruth  Lewis  gave  most  of  the 
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tests  herself,  and  Theodora  Abel  and  Renata  Calabresi  were  hired  to  interpret  the 
results.  The  latter  two  wrote  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  text,  "The  People  as 
Seen  From  Their  Rorschach  Tests,"  and  their  assessment  coincided  with  what 
Lewis  had  concluded  from  his  interviews  with  the  Tepoztecans:  "we  may  say  that 
friendliness  and  cooperative  enterprise  are  not  among  their  characteristics.  These 
people  seem  to  be  rather  uncooperative  and  rigid"  (3 1 8).  It  is  in  this  regard  that 
Lewis's  findings  seem  to  confirm  Paz's  description,  in  El  laberinto,  of  the 
"mascaras  mexicanas,"  the  outer  shield  Mexicans  erect  to  protect  their  intimate 
selves. 

The  factors  contributing  to  Lewis's  findings  indicate  that  Lewis's  dispute 
with  Redfield  over  the  Tepoztlan  studies  did  not  simply  reflect  differences  in  their 
own  personalities.  Nevertheless,  the  discordant  nature  of  the  report  characterizes 
the  rest  of  Lewis's  career.  He  became  known  as  a  "difficult  and  conflictive 
personality"  (Rigdon  24)  whose  approach  to  anthropological  fieldwork  was, 
according  to  Margaret  Mead,  guided  by  his  interest  in  "what  made  things  go 
badly"  (Murra  144).  In  the  preface  to  his  collection  of  Anthropolofiical  Essays 
(1970),  Lewis  explains  and  defends  his  working  philosophy.  He  claims  that  even 
as  a  young  graduate  student  he  was  skeptical  of  popular  theories  proposing  an 
equilibrium  model  of  society  or  promoting  the  idea  of  'cultural  idealism:'  "on  the 
whole,  I  found  conflict  theory  more  productive  of  insight  and  understanding  than 
consensus  theory"  (viii).  Lewis's  skepticism  toward  totalizing  'master  narratives' 
guided  his  approach  to  the  Tepoztlan  study,  and  the  points  where  he  differed  with 
Redfield  were  reflective  of  those  he  emphasized  throughout  the  rest  of  his  career. 
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In  his  writings,  Lewis  expressed  a  responsibility  to  counter  stereotypes  of 
Mexico,  like  those  he  believed  Redfield  was  guilty  of  spreading  about  towns  like 
Tepoztlan.  To  highlight  its  heterogeneity,  in  contrast  to  what  he  saw  as 
Redfield' s  falsely  homogeneous  portrayal  of  the  town,  Lewis  published  "Wealth 
Differences  in  a  Mexican  Village"  (1947).  For  this  article,  Lewis  gathered 
detailed  information  on  everything  from  land  holdings  and  production  to  the  use 
of  food,  clothing  and  household  items  such  as  sewing  machines  and  beds.  The 
anthropologist  felt  the  most  significant  feature  of  his  data  was  "the  extremely 
wide  range  of  wealth  differences"  in  a  village  of  "widespread  poverty"  (272). 
Lewis  believed  his  study  represented  an  important  contribution  to  the  profession 
because  "anthropologists  have  frankly  not  been  interested  in  economics,"  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  "there  is  some  relationship  between  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
the  social  structure"  ("Wealth  Differences"  269).  This  was  the  first  of  several 
articles  in  which  Lewis  explored  the  connection  between  economics  and  social 
behavior,  a  connection  which  helps  explain  his  interest  in  the  Mexican  opinion  of 
the  US. 

The  economic/cultural  connection  was  further  examined  in  "The 
Possessions  of  the  Poor"  (1969),  and  "The  Culture  of  the  Vecindad  in  Mexico 
City"  (1960).   In  the  former,  Lewis  reviewed  "the  material  possessions  of 
poverty-stricken  people  as  a  concrete  expression  of  the  lives  they  lead" 
(Anthropological  Essays  441).  Lewis  was  "struck  by  the  truly  remarkable 
differences  within  this  group  of  families,  all  of  whom  might  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  to  be  living  at  the  same  level  of  poverty"  (459).  The  various  possessions 
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owned  by  the  families  indicated  differences  in  lifestyle,  experience,  mobility,  etc., 

forcing  Lewis  to  conclude  that  a  real  (read  empiric),  not  theoretical, 

understanding  of  economic  differences  was  necessary  to  explain  cultural 

variation.  In  "The  Culture  of  the  Vecindad  in  Mexico  City,"  Lewis  underlined  the 

need  to  understand  the  multiple  economic  differences  existing  not  only  between 

distinct  classes,  but  also  among  what  was  commonly  considered  one  class: 

various  socioeconomic  levels  must  be  distinguished  within  the  lower  class 
in  Mexico  City.  It  may  be  useful  to  develop  a  typology  . .  .  distinguishing 
between  the  lower-lower,  middle-lower  and  upper- lower ....  Some  of  the 
diagnostic  items  for  an  intra-class  and  inter-class  typology  would  seem  to 
be  attitudes  toward  education  and  upward  mobility,  attitudes  toward 
cleanliness,  income, . . .  etc.  (440) 

With  his  careful  study  of  the  various  economic  strata  of  Mexico  City,  and  with  the 
acknowledgment  that  with  these  differences  comes  social  diversity,  Lewis  saw 
himself  as  dismantling  the  myth  of  a  unified  'Mexican  character.' 

In  the  early  1950s  Lewis  began  working  almost  exclusively  with  urban 
informants.  In  1951,  with  a  grant  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  had 
taken  a  position  three  years  earlier,  he  went  to  Mexico  City  to  study  the 
adaptation  to  urban  life  of  one  hundred  Tepoztecan  families.  The  change  in  his 
work's  concentration  was  due  partly  to  his  awareness  that  Mexican  society  was 
rapidly  urbanizing,  and  partly  in  an  attempt  to  refute  again  some  of  Redfi eld's 
findings.  Lewis  was  convinced  that  his  colleague's  theoretical  framework,  the  so- 
called  'folk-urban  continuum,'  presented  overly  simplified  views  of  both  rural 
and  urban  societies.  Redfield's  thesis,  hinted  at  in  Tepoztlan,  was  most  succinctly 
stated  in  his  1941  text,  The  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan.  Here  Redfield  studied  four 
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communities:  an  indigenous  village,  a  peasant  village,  a  town  and  the  city  of 
Merida,  determining  that 

the  four  communities  are  in  this  order  [indigenous  village,  peasant  village, 
town,  city]  less  isolated  and  less  homogenous.  They  are  also  in  this  order 
progressively  characterized  by  less  organization  of  the  customary  ways  of 
life,  by  more  individualization  of  behavior,  and  by  more  secularization. 
(Folk  Culture  xv) 

Redfield  used  the  term  'breakdown'  to  discuss  how  folk  culture  changes  when  it 

comes  into  contact  with  the  city  and  town  (349).  Lewis  took  issue  not  only  with 

Redfield's  association  of  homogeneity  with  rural  life,  but  also  with  the  idea  that 

life  in  the  city  causes  social  disorganization. 

In  Lewis'  article,  "Urbanization  Without  Breakdown"  (1952),  he  argued 

against  "the  tendency  to  view  the  city  as  the  source  of  all  evil  and  to  idealize  rural 

life"  (Anthropological  Essays  414).  His  own  research  in  urban  areas  discovers 

little  evidence  of  disorganization  and  breakdown,  of  culture  conflict,  or  of 
irreconcilable  differences  between  generations  [...].  Family  life  remains 
strong  in  Mexico  City.  Family  cohesiveness  and  extended  family  ties 
increase  in  the  city  ....  Religious  life  in  the  city  becomes  more  Catholic 
and  disciplined  ....  (424-425) 

Rather  than  create  an  idealized  image  of  life  in  the  city  to  serve  as  a  model,  Lewis 

believed  anthropologists  had  to  examine  each  situation  individually:  "urbanization 

is  not  a  simple,  unitary,  universally  similar  process,  but .  . .  assumes  different 

forms  and  meanings,  depending  upon  the  prevailing  historic,  economic,  social  and 

cultural  conditions"  (424).  This  concept  of  urbanization  was  important  because  it 

implied  timeless  descriptions  of  a  Mexican  nature  are  not  useful  in  analyzing 

social  reality. 
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Lewis'  focus  on  rapidly  growing  urban  populations  in  Mexico  City  was 

part  of  what  made  him  a  pioneer  in  Latin  American  testimonial.  Rodriguez-Luis 

writes  of  the  ties  joining  the  new  literary  form  to  the  emerging  social  conditions: 

la  adaptation  del  campesino  a  la  ciudad,  su  modernization  o  aculturacion 
es  emblematica  de  la  narrativa  testimonial  en  cuanto  que  esta  transforma 
la  oralidad  caracteristica  del  testimonio — un  discurso  pre-literario — en  un 
texto  escrito  que  se  inscribe  en  la  modernidad.  Esto  subraya  la 
importancia  fundacional  de  esos  primeros  testimonios  recogidos  por 
Lewis.  (53) 

It  was  when  Lewis  began  to  concentrate  on  urban  populations  that  he  developed 
new  ways  both  to  collect  information  and  to  present  his  material.  Recognizing 
that  a  literary  format  would  reach  a  wider  audience  and  relate  the  information  in  a 
more  vivid  and  dynamic  way  than  traditional  monographs,  he  introduced  a 
number  of  literary  innovations,  including  the  first  use  of  the  tape  recorder,  in  Five 
Families:  Mexican  Case  Studies  in  the  Culture  of  Poverty  (1959).  Lewis  hoped 
the  new  style  would  "give  some  of  the  immediacy  and  wholeness  of  life  which  is 
portrayed  by  the  novelist"  (Five  Families  18).  Many  of  the  techniques  Lewis 
experimented  with  in  this  volume  were  used  throughout  the  rest  of  his  career,  and 
are  representative  of  the  impact  Lewis  has  on  the  testimonial  genre  as  a  whole. 

Although  Lewis  wished  to  approximate  a  literary  approach  in  Five 
Families,  he  assured  the  reader  that  "any  resemblance  between  these  family 
portraits  and  fiction  is  purely  accidental"  (18).  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  research 
was  carried  out  before  the  materials  were  converted  into  what  Lewis  called 
"ethnographic  realism"  (18).  First,  he  compiled  "a  great  mass  of  information 
based  upon  living  with  the  family,  interviews,  and  extended  observation,"  and 
used  this  data  to  construct  an  initial  image  of  the  family.  With  the  tape  recorder, 
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"long,  extensive  autobiographies  of  each  member  of  the  family"  were  then  taken, 
since  the  contrast  of  several  different  versions  of  the  same  incidents  provided  a 
check  of  the  data's  reliability.  Lewis  also  would  "select  for  intensive  study  a 
problem  ...  to  which  the  family  reacts"  and  finally,  observe  and  record  a  typical 
day  in  the  lives  of  each  family  (Five  Families  1 7-18). 

The  description  of  a  typical  day  was  the  method  that  allowed  Lewis  to 
utilize  a  truly  literary  format.  The  anthropologist  described  the  technique  as  "a 
common  device  of  the  novelist"  which  "has  as  many  advantages  for  science  as  for 
literature  and  provides  an  excellent  medium  for  combining  the  scientific  and 
humanistic  aspects  of  anthropology"  (18).  In  Five  Families,  his  introduction  to 
the  description  of  the  days  is  called  the  "Setting,"  and  the  families  are  introduced 
in  a  "Cast  of  Characters."  Lewis  functions  as  an  omniscient  narrator,  describing 
what  the  "characters"  are  thinking,  and  the  latter  converse  through  both  direct  and 
free  indirect  discourse.  The  technique  was  successful  in  reaching  a  broad 
audience,  providing  a  powerful  vehicle  for  Lewis's  message  that  sold  out  the  first 
edition  both  in  the  US  and  in  Mexico. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  format  for  Five  Families  struck  a  chord  with 
a  wide  variety  of  readers,  Oscar  and  Ruth  Lewis  became  committed  to  a 
presentation  that  was  closer  to  literature  than  social  science  reporting.  Ruth 
Lewis  told  Susan  Rigdon:  "we  felt  [the  literary  format]  would  reach  a  large 
audience  [and]  would  give  them  a  grasp  of .  .  .  Mexican  urban  life  ...  in  a  way 
social  science  could  not  do."  Their  work  in  Mexico,  she  felt,  had  "aroused  social 
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conscience,  and  that's  all  we  ever  hoped  to  do"  (Rigdon  144).  For  this  reason,  the 
works  are  more  effective  as  art  than  science. 

This  examination  of  Lewis'  early  work  in  Mexico  has  served  to 
demonstrate  the  anthropologist's  determination  to  present  the  economic  and  social 
details  necessary  to  deconstruct  overly  homogenous  descriptions  of  Mexican 
reality.  Lewis'  innovative  attempt  to  add  a  literary  immediacy  to  such  research  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  his  contributions  to  the  new  testimonial  genre.  With 
Five  Families,  however,  the  anthropologist  began  to  formulate  a  theory  on  a 
"culture  of  poverty,"  which  proved  to  be  problematic  throughout  his  career, 
tarnishing  the  positive  value  of  his  work.  A  number  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  plaguing  his  later  publications  became  apparent  for  the  first  time  in 
Five  Families. 

One  of  the  techniques  Lewis  debuted  in  this  volume  was  the  family  studies 
approach,  which  he  felt  could  "bridge  the  gap  between  the  conceptual  extremes  of 
the  culture  at  one  pole  and  the  individual  at  the  other"  (Five  Families  17).  Lewis 
chose  five  families  that  he  believed  illustrated  the  variety  of  incomes  and 
lifestyles  found  within  Mexico's  lower  class.  In  addition  to  the  Martinezes,  who 
represented  the  rural  poor  living  "on  a  bare  subsistence  level,"  the  book  presents 
the  Gomezes,  rural  migrants  to  Mexico  City  who  had  become  "a  hard-pressed 
working  class  family  living  in  a  crowded  one-room  apartment  in  a  vecindad;"  the 
Gutierrez  family,  "the  poorest  of  the  city  families  in  this  volume,  although  by  no 
means  the  poorest  in"  their  vecindad;  the  Sanchezes,  "a  family  which  combines 
working-class  and  lower  middle-class  traits"  (and  is  the  focus  of  Lewis'  next 
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book);  and,  strangely,  the  Castro  family,  whose  father  "is  a  self-made  post- 
Revolutionary  millionaire  who  grew  up  in  a  slum  tenement"  (24-28). 

From  the  book's  subtitle,  Mexican  Case  Studies  in  the  Culture  of  Poverty, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  families  would  manifest  different  aspects  of  what 
Lewis  had  named  the  "culture  of  poverty."  However,  the  connection  of  each  of 
the  families  to  that  culture  is  left  unclear,  as  is  Lewis'  definition  of  the  culture  of 
poverty  itself.  Five  Families  is  the  first  book  in  which  Lewis  includes  the  idea, 
and  he  describes  it  only  schematically: 

one  can  speak  of  the  culture  of  the  poor,  for  it  has  its  own  modalities  and 
distinctive  social  and  psychological  consequences  for  its  members.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  culture  of  poverty  cuts  across  regional,  rural-urban, 
and  even  national  boundaries.  For  example,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  similarities  in  family  structure,  the  nature  of  kinship  ties,  the 
quality  of  husband-wife  and  parent-child  relations,  time  orientation, 
spending  patterns,  value  systems,  and  the  sense  of  community  found  in 
lower-class  settlements  in  London  .  .  . ,  in  Puerto  Rico  .  .  .,  in  Mexico  City 
slums  and  Mexican  villages  .  .  .  and  among  lower  class  Negroes  in  the  US. 
(Five  Families  16) 

By  lumping  together  into  one  culture,  four  families  from  different  low-income 
groups  and  a  millionaire's  family,  Lewis  contradicted  his  earlier  insistence  on 
recognizing  multiple  economic  and  social  realities  within  the  world  of  the  poor. 
Because  it  caused  this  type  of  inconsistency  in  his  work,  Rigdon  calls  the  culture 
of  poverty  theory  Lewis'  "nemesis"  (xi). 

In  his  publications  following  Five  Families,  the  author  attempted  to 
specify  the  "traits"  constituting  the  culture  of  poverty,  categorizing  them  as 
economic  and  social/psychological.  He  claimed  the  traits  were  passed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another  as  both  a  destructive  effect  of  poverty  and  a  (sometimes 
positive)  adaptation  to  it.  Lewis  conducted  "sound  and  exhaustive  research"  on 
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the  household  economics  of  his  informants  and  had  an  "extraordinary  grasp"  on 
their  material  lives,  but  the  description  of  the  social/psychological  traits  was 
problematic  (Rigdon  1 12-1 18).  Traits  like  gregariousness,  authoritarianism,  weak 
ego  structure,  and  resignation  were  never  clearly  defined,  let  alone  the  terms 
"culture"  and  "poverty."  Also  "in  Lewis's  work  distinctions  between  personality 
traits,  culture  traits,  attitudes,  habits  and  behavior  do  not  exist"  (Rigdon  117). 
The  problem  of  negatively  stereotyping  the  poor  quickly  became  apparent  as  well. 
Critics  of  the  culture  of  poverty  concept  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  proving 
that  the  poor  were  psychologically  different  from  other  groups  of  people  such  as 
the  rich,  whites,  or  blacks.  By  insisting  on  those  differences,  Lewis  came 
dangerously  close  to  blaming  the  poor  for  their  poverty  (Patterson  1 15-125). 
Other  problems  with  the  theory  were  its  static,  ahistorical  nature  (Rigdon  130- 
131),  and  a  lack  of  evidence  of  intergenerational  transmission  of  values  and 
behavior  as  a  key  cause  of  poverty  (Patterson  123). 

Over  the  years,  Lewis  tried  to  refine  his  definition  of  the  "culture  of 
povery"  in  the  face  of  these  criticisms  but  never  succeeded,  in  part  because  he 
was  not  as  interested  in  proving  the  theory's  validity  as  he  was  in  raising 
consciousness  about  poverty.  Both  Rigdon  and  Douglas  Butterfield,  who  worked 
with  Lewis  and  knew  him  well,  indicate  Lewis'  indifference  toward  his  own 
theory:  "Lewis  never  took  the  controversy  over  the  culture  of  poverty  very 
seriously"  (Butterfield  750);  "he  did  not  believe,  initially,  that  the  culture  of 
poverty  statement  was  of  any  theoretical  importance"  (Rigdon  56).  In  a  letter  to  a 
sociologist  written  in  1950,  Lewis  revealed  his  early  hesitance  to  depend  on 
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cultural  theory:  "the  notion  that  culture  gives  us  ready-made  solutions  to  problems 
should  not  be  pushed  too  far  lest  we  reduce  individuals  to  automatons.  This  in  a 
nutshell  is  my  criticism  of  the  anthropological  use  of  the  culture  concept . . ." 
(Rigdon  208).  Discussing  the  upcoming  publication  of  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez  in 
1960  with  anthropologist  Conrad  Arensberg,  Lewis  wrote:  "I'd  hate  to  spoil  [the 
book]  with  questionable  models  like  the  culture  of  poverty.  But  I've  found 
nothing  better  to  explain  the  similarities"  (Rigdon  225).  By  1968,  Lewis  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Manuel  Maldonado-Denis  that  the  wide  ranges  of  variation  he  had 
observed  among  the  poor  had  pretty  well  led  him  to  give  up  on  the  theory:  "no 
generalizations  can  really  encompass  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  lives  which  I 
am  attempting  to  portray  in  the  words  of  the  poor"  (Rigdon  93).  Rigdon,  in  the 
appropriately  titled  The  Culture  Facade,  concludes  that  disciplinary  obligations — 
the  anthropologist's  need  to  talk  about  his  work  in  terms  of  culture — led  Lewis  to 
develop  the  concept,  and  that  his  own  personality  kept  him  from  adequately 
refining,  or  completely  (or  publicly)  abandoning  it  (Rigdon  173-180). 

Lewis'  decision  about  which  families  to  include  in  works  like  Five 
Families,  then,  was  only  loosely  connected  to  his  fuzzy  definition  of  the  culture  of 
poverty.  Rather,  Lewis  was  interested  in  "the  most  extreme  cases  of  poverty  and 
the  most  extreme  responses  to  it . . .  and  it  was  often  these  exceptional  cases  that 
Lewis  singled  out  for  publication"  (Rigdon  125).  Indeed,  if  the  Tepoztlan  study 
offered  a  dismal  look  at  village  life,  John  Paddock  writes,  "in  writing  Five 
Families  Lewis  has  given  us  an  even  more  unrelievedly  bleak  picture  of  Mexican 
society"  (15),  of  which  "serious  misinterpretations  are  likely  to  be  common"  (3). 
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Misreadings  did  occur  because,  if  Lewis  implied  rather  than  actually 
claimed  the  representativity  of  the  chosen  families,  Oliver  La  Farge  did  declare 
their  representativity  in  the  foreword:  "[Lewis]  simply  lays  before  us  five  days, 
five  perfectly  ordinary  days  in  the  lives  of  five  ordinary,  representative  families" 
(viii).  Paddock  points  out  that  the  important  misconception  (that  these  are 
representative  families)  was  promoted  in  reviews  by  deeply  respected 
anthropologists,  and  in  such  widely  distributed  periodicals  as  the  Saturday 
Review  and  the  New  Yorker  (Paddock  5);  in  his  review  essay,  Miguel  Barnet  also 
refers  to  "las  cinco  familias  representativas"  (La  fuente  viva  62).  Confusion  of 
this  sort,  along  with  the  fact  that  Lewis  never  lost  his  penchant  for  accentuating 
the  negative,  destined  his  works  to  meet  consistently  with  misunderstanding  and 
resentment,  among  Latin  American  audiences  in  particular.  The  highly  publicized 
complaint  filed  by  the  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geo  gratia  y  Estadistica  in  1965, 
seeking  to  ban  the  sale  of  Los  hi  jos  in  Mexico,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  example 
of  the  conflict  his  books  generate.7 

Representation  of  the  US  in  Lewis'  Work 

If  having  to  defend  his  culture  of  poverty  theory  provided  Lewis  an 
agenda  he  did  not  necessarily  share  with  his  narrators,  the  attitudes  he  brought  to 
the  field  regarding  US  influence  in  Mexico  also  left  a  noticeable  mark  on  his 
works.  Those  attitudes  were  made  explicit  in  Lewis'  1956  article  "Mexico  Since 
Cardenas"  (revised  for  republication  in  1960),  in  which  the  anthropologist 
discussed  recent  Mexican  economic  and  political  history,  commenting  at  length 
on  relations  between  the  two  nations.  Lewis'  rather  imperialist  conclusion  was 
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that  Mexico's  social  and  economic  conditions  primed  the  country  to  be,  "more 
than  any  other  Latin  neighbor,  both  a  testing-ground  and  an  interpreter  of  the 
value  and  advantages  of  friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  US"  (345).  Lewis' 
writing  often  gives  the  impression  his  research  in  Mexico  was  intended  more  for 
the  benefit  of  the  US  than  for  Mexico.  His  vision  of  Mexico  as  a  "testing-ground" 
is  part  of  what  leads  Beverley  to  view  Lewis'  work  as  "a  reenactment  of  the 
anthropological  function  of  the  colonial"  or  "information  retrieval  on  the 
subaltern"  (81). 

The  political  ideas  Lewis  expressed  in  his  discussion  of  the  culture  of 
poverty  were  confusing  and  contradictory.  He  made  explicit  statements  revealing 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  left  and  a  romantic  conception  of  socialism:  "I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  culture  of  poverty  does  not  exist  in  the  socialist 
countries"  (Anthropological  Essays  75).  Having  visited  Cuba  once  in  1947,  he 
returned  after  the  Revolution  and  found  there,  "much  less  of  the  feelings  of 
despair,  apathy,  and  hopelessness  which  are  so  diagnostic  of  urban  slums  in  the 
culture  of  poverty"  (AE  75).  In  1967  he  told  a  group  of  Latin  Americanists  in 
Wisconsin  that,  "one  way  of  abolishing  the  culture  of  poverty  is  the  abolition  of 
capitalism — that's  quite  clear"  (Lewis  in  Rigdon  156).  Given  the  polarization  of 
the  political  climate  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  one  would  think  that  an  intellectual 
making  such  criticisms  of  capitalism,  especially  in  a  Latin  American  context, 
would  harbor  strong  resentment  of  US  intervention. 

Instead,  Lewis  favored  increased  importation  of  US  technology  and  capital 
into  Mexico.  In  the  introduction  to  Los  hijos,  he  indicated  the  immense  US 
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influence  on  the  Mexican  economy  and  culture  since  World  War  II,  highlighting 
the  increased  production  and  growth  of  the  working  class.  If  after  this  period  of 
growth,  however,  "la  disparidad  entre  los  ingresos  de  los  ricos  y  los  de  los  pobres 
[es]  mas  notoria  que  nunca  antes"  (xxxiv),  Lewis  placed  the  blame  on  "la  desigual 
distribution"  within  Mexico,  and  never  on  the  changes  in  social  structure  due  to 
US  capitalist  expansion.  Lewis  was  aware  of  left-wing  groups  that  attack  foreign 
investment  as  evidence  of  U.S  imperialism,  and  he  acknowledged  that,  "the  major 
actual  or  potential  points  of  tension  between  the  two  countries  do  result  from  the 
dependency  relationship"  ("Mexico  Since  Cardenas"  344).  In  spite  of  these 
realizations,  Lewis  never  indicated  that  the  US  should  curtail  its  economic  activity 
in  Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  he  insisted  "the  alternative  to  dependence  upon 
foreign  investment .  .  .  would  be  a  long,  slow  process  of  building  up  Mexican 
industry  with  little  capital"  and  "would  also  result  in  heavier  taxation  being 
imposed  on  native  capital"  ("Mexico  Since  Cardenas"  308).  Thus,  the 
anthropologist's  socialist  commitment  appeared  to  clash  with  his  ideas  on 
transnational  development.  His  endorsement  of  US  economic  activity  in  Latin 
America  differed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  majority  of  Latin  American 
intellectuals,  who  would  restrict  US  intervention  in  their  region. 

Conclusion 

Lewis'  sanguine  position  on  US-backed  development  in  Mexico,  as 
delineated  here,  necessarily  affected  the  way  he  organized  his  research  and  went 
about  selecting  informants.  The  anthropologist's  feelings  on  this  issue  also  had 
an  impact  on  the  narrators  after  they  were  selected.  Although  the  US  is  not  a 
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salient  topic  in  the  experimental  Five  Families,  it  represents  an  important  thread 
of  discussion  in  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez,  the  first  of  Lewis'  works  in  which  the 
entire  narration,  except  for  Lewis'  introduction,  was  composed  of  the  words  of  his 
Mexican  collaborators.  In  Chapter  3, 1  explore  the  popular  expression  in  that 
work,  as  well  as  how  Lewis'  stance  regarding  the  US  in  Mexico  reveals  itself  at 
times  in  the  voices  of  the  Sanchez  family.  Lewis'  heavy  presence  makes  Los 
hijos  an  imperfect  testimonial.  Because  of  its  importance  in  promoting  the 
discourse  of  marginalized  members  of  Mexican  society,  however,  it  remains  an 
extremely  important  work. 

Riding's  and  Castaneda's  assessments  of  Mexican  intellectual  disdain 
toward  the  US  are  confirmed  in  this  chapter's  readings  of  important  Mexican 
essayists  writing  before  Paz'  career  is  launched,  and  in  Paz'  early  work  as  well. 
The  anti-US  posture  of  classic  Latin  American  modernismo,  like  that  of  post- 
Revolutionary  Mexican  nationalism,  is  initially  echoed  in  Paz'  writing.  Mexican 
portrayal  of  the  US,  however,  undergoes  a  transformation  with  the  shift  in  US- 
Mexican  relations  following  World  War  II.  A  more  dependent  economic  status 
vis-a-vis  the  US  means  that,  while  the  desire  to  present  an  independent,  strongly 
nationalist  image  is  still  present,  greater  subtlety  is  required.  Paz  demonstrates 
the  necessary  delicacy  in  his  classic,  El  laberinto  de  la  soledad,  with  the  help  of 
European  modernist  techniques  acquired  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  the  essay  in  the 
years  immediately  following  the  war.  The  next  chapter  concentrates  on  this 
groundbreaking  work,  and  on  its  1970  sequel,  Postdata. 
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Notes 


1  See  Riding  (19,  316-17).  Castafteda's  position  on  this  matter  was  stated  recently 
at  the  November  2002  presentation  of  Andres  Oppenheimer's  book,  Mexico  en  la 
frontera  del  caos.  Then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Relations,  Castaneda  complained 
that  intellectual  antiamericanismo  has  been  surpassed  by  the  great  majority  of 
Mexicans  (because,  among  other  factors,  twenty-five  percent  of  the  economically 
active  population  now  works  in  the  neighboring  country),  and  should  be  discarded 
as  "insostenible  en  el  mundo  real  de  hoy."  Providing  a  dissenting  opinion  at  the 
same  event  was  Carlos  Monsivais,  who  suggested  his  position,  at  least,  was  not  so 
much  antiamericanista  as  an  updated  version  of  antimperialismo:  "por  si  hiciera 
falta,  la  politica  del  presidente  [George  W.]  Bush  me  ha  convencido  de  la 
voracidad  del  imperio  y  de  la  necesidad  de  impedir  la  metamorfosis  de  Mexico  en 
una  gran  franquicia.  Esto  no  es  antiamericanismo  ni  nacionalismo,  sino  salud 
mental  y  uso  de  la  razon  en  defensa  del  patrimonio  de  todos"  (Villamil  1).  While 
US  foreign  policy  under  George  W.  Bush  appears  to  be  encouraging  similarly 
critical  attitudes  in  a  number  of  countries,  this  study  is  unable  to  take  such  recent 
events  into  consideration. 

2  Project  Camelot  was  conceived  in  late  1963  by  a  group  of  high-ranking  officers 
connected  with  the  Army  Research  Office  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Its  aims 
were  to  "make  it  possible  to  predict  and  influence  politically  significant  aspects  of 
social  change  in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world"  (Horowitz  162).  Funded  by 
the  Army  on  a  contract  with  the  Special  Operations  Research  Organization,  an 
agency  under  the  aegis  of  American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  project 
was  directed  by  Rex  Hopper,  professor  and  chairman  of  the  sociology  department 
at  Brooklyn  College.  Project  Camelot  involved  a  network  of  behavioral 
scientists,  anthropologists,  and  sociologists,  most  from  universities  in  the  United 
States.  Activated  in  1964,  the  project  was  terminated  in  1965,  after  its  existence 
became  known  at  the  University  of  Chile  and  a  "showdown"  took  place,  "first 
within  the  confines  of  the  university,  next  on  the  floor  of  the  Chilean  Senate,  then 
in  the  popular  press  of  Santiago,  and  finally,  behind  US  embassy  walls" 
(Horowitz  163).  See  also  Robert  A.  Nisbet,  "Project  Camelot:  An  Autopsy." 

3  Poniatowska  discusses  working  with  Lewis  and  her  subsequent  use  of  the  tape 
recorder  in  Steele  (92),  Kiddle  (165),  and  Poniatowska  (10). 

4  In  the  Advertencia  to  his  famous  memoir,  Ulises  Criollo,  Vasconcelos  refers  to 
the  term  "criollo"  as  "simbolo  del  ideal  vencido  en  nuestra  patria  desde  los  dias  de 
Poinsett,  cuando  traicionamos  a  Alaman,"  and  to  his  position  as  "el  de  un  segundo 
Alaman  hecho  a  un  lado  para  complacer  a  un  Morrow"  (7). 

5  Quoted  in  Ramos  151.  Throughout  the  following  discussion,  the  page  numbers 
of  the  quotes  from  Marti  and  Gutierrez  Najera  are  from  Ramos'  text. 
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6  Although  "Possessions  of  the  Poor"  was  not  published  until  1969,  it  was  based 
on  research  conducted  in  the  early  and  mid  1950s.  "The  Culture  of  the  Vecindad 
in  Mexico  City"  was  originally  published  in  Spanish  in  1959. 

Lewis  was  accused  of  defaming  Mexican  institutions,  publishing  obscenity, 
manufacturing  data,  and  being  an  F.B.I,  agent  and  an  opponent  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  (Rigdon  164).  The  public  debate  sparked  by  the  publication  of  Los 
hijos  touched  on  issues  of  cultural  imperialism,  as  well  as  on  disciplinary 
questions  of  "proper"  investigation  and  representation.  Los  hijos  was  debated  in 
newspapers  across  the  country,  a  large  number  of  writers  and  academics  coming 
to  Lewis'  defense  and  to  the  defense  of  free  speech.  In  the  end,  the  Procurador 
General  dismissed  the  case  "por  no  haber  delito  que  perseguir"  (Los  hijos  521). 
The  Procurador's  findings  are  included  in  full  in  the  appendix  to  Los  hijos  (513- 
521).  See  also  "Denuncia  contra  un  libro,"  "Mexicans  Debate  Book  on  Poverty," 
and  John  Paddock,  Mesoamerican  Notes  6. 


CHAPTER  2 
PAZ  AND  THE  US: 
A  LABYRINTH  OF  MODERNIST  AMBIGUITY 

Introduction 

Octavio  Paz'  treatment  of  the  US  and  Mexico  in  his  classic  essay,  El  laberinto  de 
la  soledad,  recreates  the  tense  opposition  between  the  two  countries  first 
expressed  in  the  modernista  works  examined  in  the  last  chapter.  Mexico  is 
defined,  with  its  organic  spirituality,  as  the  photographic  negative  of  US  scientific 
rationality.  Paz  sees  in  the  US  the  model  of  a  modernity  whose  only  divinity  is 
endless  work,  engendering  not  the  refinement  of  the  soul,  but  its  death.  The 
solitude  created  by  this  infinite  modern  toil  "es  una  condenacion  total,  espejo  de 
un  mundo  sin  salida"  (El  laberinto  352).  Additionally,  the  author  makes  a 
scathing  criticism  of  capitalism  as  it  works  in  a  world  economy,  forcing 
developing  nations  to  compete  with  powers  like  the  US,  under  "la  ley  del  leon" 
(328).  The  workings  of  this  economic  system  mean  that  Mexico  is  continually 
dependent  on  market  fluctuations,  and  never  able  to  overcome  the  sharp  economic 
imbalances  separating  it  from  the  advanced  countries.  Paz'  association  of 
capitalist  exploitation  with  the  US  is  one  reason  why  Stabb  asserts  that  the 
Mexican  writer  "will  never  reconcile  himself  to  certain  basic  North  American 
values"  (Dissenting  Voice  129). 
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In  spite  of  El  laberinto's  anti-US  content,  a  number  of  factors  combine  in 
the  text  to  create  an  overall  effect  of  reconciliation  and  resignation  with  regard  to 
Mexico's  relation  with  its  northern  neighbor.  The  first  of  these  elements  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  mythic  character  of  the  Mexican,  a  synchronic  analysis  of 
Mexican  nature,  causing  the  actions  of  "the  Mexican"  (and  by  extension,  of  the 
government),  to  appear  to  flow  spontaneously  from  an  innate  nature.  Given  the 
sharp  post-war  turn  in  national  policy  leading  to  greater  economic  dependence  on 
the  US  (which  I  discuss  below),  any  discourse  legitimizing  economic  strategy  can 
appear  to  acquiesce  to  US  intervention. 

Also  lending  the  text  a  reconciliatory  quality  is  its  bipartite  structure  and 
the  counterbalancing  messages  of  the  two  halves.  El  laberinto's  second  half 
opposes  an  analysis  of  history  to  the  first  half  s  timeless  myth,  then  imaginatively 
resolves  the  tensions  between  them.  If  the  first  part  of  Paz'  essay  is  dedicated  to 
the  exploration  of  a  particularly  Mexican  character,  the  second  half  seeks  to 
overcome  the  limitations  of  that  character  by  defining  the  universal  aspects 
inherent  in  Mexican  social  and  psychological  reality.  The  aesthetic  totalization  of 
the  specific  and  the  universal,  which  Eagleton  sees  as  a  central  function  of 
European  modernist  ideology  (Eagleton  32),  also  applies  to  the  other  opposition 
Paz  creates:  the  US  and  Mexico.  If  at  first  Mexico  is  described  as  inhabiting  a 
completely  different  time  than  its  diametrically  opposed  northern  neighbor,  by  the 
end  of  the  book  that  difference  has  been  bridged,  making  Mexicans 
"contemporaneos  de  todos  los  hombres"  (El  laberinto  340). 
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Finally,  Paz  balances  his  attack  on  US  capitalism  with  an  equally  strident 
criticism  of  Soviet-style  socialism.  The  author's  rejection  of  both  of  the  era's 
predominant  economic  systems  is  typical  of  his  philosophy  of  maintaining  a 
perfectly  "independent"  perspective,  unattached  to  any  political  organization  or 
ideology.  Xavier  Rodriguez  Ledesma  has  compiled  a  persuasive  collection  of 
Paz'  assertions  of  critical  objectivity,  of  which  a  few  are  worth  examining  here. 
In  Pasion  critica,  for  example,  Paz  writes:  "la  eficacia  politica  de  la  critica  del 
escritor  reside  en  su  caracter  marginal,  no  comprometido  con  un  partido,  una 
ideologia,  o  un  gobierno"  (qtd.  in  Rodriguez  Ledesma  514).  Further  faith  in  his 
autonomy  from  the  political  realm  is  expressed  in  El  ogro  filantropico,  where  Paz 
submits: 

mis  opiniones  son  las  de  un  hombre  que  vive  fuera  del  sistema  politico 
mexicano:  son  opiniones  independientes. . . .  Naturalmente,  la  critica  de 
los  escritores  y  de  los  artistas  no  es  una  critica  ideologica:  es  una  critica 
que  penetra  en  los  estratos  de  la  conciencia  mas  profundos  que  la 
ideologia.  (qtd.  in  Rodriguez  Ledesma  513-514) 

It  is  this  emphasis  on  impartiality,  clearly  visible  in  El  laberinto,  that  leads 

the  work  to  be  described  by  Santi  as  seeking  "un  equilibrio  espiritual"  (112),  and 

by  Claude  Fell  as  "sumamente  coherente,  marcada  por  un  balanceo  dialectico 

constante"  (qtd.  in  Paz,  "Vuelta  a  El  laberinto"  417).  However  laudable  Paz' 

efforts  to  maintain  a  perfect  objectivity  may  be,  they  represent  a  modernist, 

aesthetic  detachment  that  has  been  discarded  as  impossible.  Cathy  L.  Jrade 

describes  an  important  shift,  in  which  Paz  does  not  participate,  occurring  around 

the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  in  Spanish  American  critical  discourse: 

the  old  belief  that  the  distortive  constraints  of  the  dominant  culture  could 
be  supplanted  by  a  superior  artistic  perspective  is  replaced  by  the 
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recognition  that  the  critical  distance  previously  desired  cannot  be  achieved 
by  artists  who  function  within,  and  thereby  acquiesce  to,  the  ever  more 
intrusive  social  constraints. .  .  .  Accounts  of  the  legitimation  of  knowledge 
are  suspect ....  The  result  is  a  progressive  loss  of  faith  in  "master 
narratives,"  a  loss  of  legitimation.  (6) 

Although  Paz  believes  himself  to  be  "ideology  free,"  it  is  perhaps  closer  to  the 

truth  that  by  trying  to  distance  himself  equally  from  both  of  the  major  ideologies 

of  his  time,  he  in  fact  establishes  a  relatively  static  political  position,  supporting 

the  dominant  powers  of  his  time. 

In  the  post-war  era  in  which  Paz  first  publishes  El  laberinto,  Mexico's 
economic  and  social  policy  undergoes  a  tremendous  shift,  from  an  orientation  of 
protectionist  nationalism  and  rural  justice  to  one — "postpopulist  and 
counterrevolutionary"  in  the  words  of  Neil  Larsen  (65) — of  commercial 
integration  with  the  US.  It  is  in  this  period  that  Mexico's  elites  begin  to  craft  a 
new  external  image,  allowing  Mexico  to  appear  independent  while  in  fact  making 
sure  not  to  endanger  US  interests  in  Mexico. 

Paz  matures  as  an  essayist  at  this  time,  in  the  employ  of  the  Mexican 
government.  His  mastery  of  the  anti-US  modernista  rhetoric,  which  still  carries 
noticeable  weight  in  the  Latin  America  of  the  time,  combined  with  his 
development  of  modernist  techniques  emphasizing  art's  autonomy  from  the 
political  realm,  are  the  perfect  tools  for  creating  a  legitimizing  discourse  for  the 
new  policy.  The  importance,  for  this  study,  of  the  correspondence  of  Paz' 
message  with  state  discourse,  is  that  it  reflects  the  interests  of  a  powerful 
minority.  Unlike  in  the  1930s,  when  there  is  a  greater  alignment  between  state 
and  common  interests,  state  discourse  after  World  War  II  bears  little  or  no 
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connection  to  popular  sentiment.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  contrast  Paz' 
work  to  texts  like  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez,  which  can  offer  a  different  perspective, 
otherwise  unheard  in  spite  of  its  closer  ties  to  the  majority. 

In  the  following  sections,  I  examine  the  elements  of  El  laberinto  I  have 
just  enumerated:  the  immutable  nature  of  Paz'  "Mexican  character;"  the 
reconciliation  of  the  text's  oppositions,  including  that  of  the  US  and  Mexico;  the 
discussion  of  capitalism  and  socialism  in  the  polarized  atmosphere  of  the  Cold 
War.  Paz'  complete  rejection  of  socialist  practice,  which  grows  in  its  intensity 
over  the  years,  is  a  key  reason  his  social  commentary  becomes  associated  with  US 
interests  and  criticized  by  the  Latin  American  left.  Before  examining  these  topics, 
however,  I  place  El  laberinto  in  its  proper  context  by  examining  the  development 
of  Mexican  post-war  policy,  with  attention  to  the  changing  role  therein  of  the 
Mexican  intelligentsia. 

"Mexican  Miracle,"  the  US,  and  Octavio  Paz 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Revolution,  Mexico's  nationalist,  inward- looking 
economic  policy  reaches  its  apogee  under  Lazaro  Cardenas,  president  from  1934- 
1940.  Cardenas'  vision  of  an  independent  nation,  poor  but  self-sufficient,  is 
manifested  in  his  massive  expropriation  of  lands  affecting  both  Mexican  and 
American  holdings,  and  above  all  by  his  1938  order  to  nationalize  all  foreign  oil 
concerns.  His  support  for  the  muralist  movement,  which  often  depicts  North 
Americans  as  "capitalist  devils,"  reflects  government  efforts  to  communicate  a 
message  of  Revolutionary  solidarity  to  the  common  Mexican. 
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Mexico's  participation  in  World  War  II,  however,  completely  changes  the 
country's  relationship  with  the  US  and,  eventually,  its  own  social  and  economic 
policy.  Agreeing  to  aid  in  the  hemispheric  defense  against  fascism  ("although  the 
prospect  of  aiding  gringos  was  repugnant  to  many  Mexicans"  [Langley  26]), 
Mexico's  contributions  to  the  war  abruptly  alter  the  direction  of  the  Revolution. 
"Social  expenditure  and  land  reform  faltered,  but  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
Mexican  commodity  exports,  while  new  industry  appeared  locally  to  meet  needs 
no  longer  satisfied  by  scarce  imported  goods"  (Riding  135).  Cardenas's 
successors,  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  (1940-1946),  and  Miguel  Aleman  (1946- 
1952)  allow  these  wartime  patterns  to  become  peacetime  economic  realities, 
deciding  to  promote  industrial  modernization.  "Development  thus  replaced 
nationalism  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the  regime"  (Riding  57). 

While  Mexico's  leaders  try  to  convince  their  followers  that  Revolutionary 
commitment  to  autonomy  and  social  justice  remains  strong,  the  decision  to 
industrialize  instead  results  in  the  penetration  of  US  companies.  "The  rule  that 
foreign  investment  be  restricted  to  49  percent  of  share  capital  was  ignored  as  large 
transnational  corporations  formed  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  in  Mexico"  (Riding 
135).  Numerous  industries — automobiles,  rubber  tires,  electrical  appliances,  food 
processing,  chemicals,  and  pharmaceuticals — are  soon  controlled  by  well- 
established  American  firms.  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Mexico 
grows  during  this  period  into  the  largest  such  chamber  in  the  world  (Riding  136- 
137). 
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The  shift  to  industrialized,  export  agriculture  has  as  its  most  visible  effect 
a  massive  migration  from  rural  farming  areas  to  the  cities.  In  spite  of  increased 
government  subsidies  to  industry,  many  of  the  newcomers  to  the  urban  areas  are 
unable  to  find  work  and  end  up  constructing  ramshackle  neighborhoods  or 
squatting  farmland  on  the  city's  outskirts.  The  unemployed  migrants  experience 
the  loss  of  their  traditional  culture  while  suffering  the  worst  degradations  of  urban 
life,  and  become  known  as  los  olvidados.  "The  price  of  yielding  to  US  economic 
intrusion  was  a  revival  of  the  internal  challenge,  largely  but  not  exclusively  from 
the  Left,  from  those  who  said  that  Mexico's  postwar  leaders  had  abandoned  the 
revolutionary  commitment  for  an  American  dollar"  (Langley  49).  Mexico's 
economic  "miracle"  indeed  brings  a  great  deal  of  growth  to  the  middle-classes, 
but  the  numbers  of  poor  Mexicans  grow  and  their  quality  of  life  worsens,  because 
"theirs  was  a  nation  whose  leaders  had  chosen  development  over  equity" 
(Langley  51).  These  are  the  conditions  confronting  intellectuals,  like  Paz,  who 
seek  to  explain  lo  mexicano  in  the  post-war  years. 

The  more  blatant  Mexico's  economic  dependence  on  the  US  becomes,  the 
more  Mexican  leaders  feel  the  need  to  promote  an  image  of  independence.  One 
of  the  ways  this  project  is  carried  out  is  through  foreign  policy.  Mexico  declares 
its  neutrality  in  the  Cold  War  and  reaffirms  its  commitment  to  nonintervention, 
refusing  to  send  troops  to  Korea  and  denouncing,  with  Argentina,  the  CIA- 
induced  coup  in  Guatemala  that  ends  up  bringing  down  the  government  of  Jacobo 
Arbenz  (Langley  39,  41).  Lester  Langley  concludes:  "Mexico  could  afford  to  be 
politically  but  not  economically  defiant  of  the  US"  (27).  Conversely, 
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the  US  could  tolerate  a  Mexico  that  departed  or  publicly  disagreed  with  its 
cold  war  foreign  policy  agenda,  but  the  US  economy,  at  home  and  abroad, 
could  not  adjust  to  a  socialist  Mexico  with  a  government  intent  on 
fulfilling  the  revolutionary  vision.  (Langley  29) 

The  policies  implemented  by  Aleman,  and  continued  by  his  successors,  assure 
that  serious  economic  disagreements  with  the  US  do  not  arise,  and  that  Mexico 
must  look  elsewhere  to  demonstrate  its  independence. 

The  relationship  of  Mexico's  writers  to  alemanismo  is  important  in  the 
development  of  the  nation's  new  identity.  Neil  Larsen  suggests  that  in  the  new 
institutionalized  phase  of  the  Revolution  (it  is  Aleman  who  renames  the  ruling 
party  the  Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional  [PRI]),  the  Mexican  state  no  longer 
needs  activist  intellectuals  like  Vasconcelos,  committed  to  the  fight  for  social 
justice.  Instead,  with  the  power  now  fully  secured  in  a  PRI  dedicated  to 
commercial  development,  intellectuals  are  "'free'  to  develop  and  'experiment' 
with  representationalities  heretofore  dictated  by  the  immediacies  of  a  still- 
unsettled  phase  in  the  consolidation  of  hegemonic  power"  (Larsen  66).  Larsen 
characterizes  this  new  relationship  between  state  and  intellectual  as  one  of 
"demobilization:" 

the  intellectual  type  that  'comes  of  age'  in  the  1950s  (best  epitomized,  no 
doubt,  in  the  figure  of  Octavio  Paz  and  in  the  'Mexican'  philosophy  of  El 
laberinto  de  la  soledad)  encounters  for  the  first  time  since  the  revolution  a 
kind  of  cultural  buffer  in  which  the  demands  of  partisanship  and  class 
conflict  appear  to  have  been  suspended. . . .  This  demobilized  intellect  . . 
.  .  coincides  with  the  literary-aesthetic  moment  of .  .  .  modernism.  (Larsen 
65) 

The  distance  created  between  these  intellectuals  and  the  nation's  day-to-day  social 
and  political  struggles  allows  an  aesthetic  rendering  of  conditions  in  Mexico, 
resulting  in  less  direct  criticism  of  the  country's  new  relationship  with  the  US. 
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Like  Larsen,  Nestor  Garcia  Canclini  identifies  the  restructuring  of 
Mexican  cultural  institutions  under  Aleman  as  an  important  turning  point  for 
artistic  representation  in  the  nation.  Having  abandoned  revolutionary  Utopia  in 
favor  of  industrial  modernization,  the  state  now  begins  to  differentiate  its  cultural 
policies  in  relation  to  social  classes.  This  period  sees  the  creation  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  dedicated  to  "erudite"  culture,  as  well  as  the  National 
Museum  of  Popular  and  Industrial  Arts,  and  the  National  Indigenist  Institute.  The 
result  of  this  segmentation,  according  to  Garcia  Canclini  (57-58)  is  that  high 
culture  becomes  an  area  cultivated  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
middle  classes,  while  most  of  these  classes  and  virtually  all  of  the  popular  classes 
become  attached  to  the  mass  programming  of  the  culture  industry.  It  is  also  true, 
however,  that  certain  elements  of  high  culture,  such  as  foreign-language  literature, 
were  being  consumed  by  the  middle  class. 

Armando  Bartra  reflects  on  the  specialization  of  high  culture,  in  the  light 

of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  Mexican  culture  industry  (film,  radio, 

commercial  music,  and  comics).  The  search  for  lo  mexicano,  Bartra  suggests,  is 

detached  from  the  real  national  ethos.  Encouraged  by  the  state,  the  lo  mexicano 

studies  are  carried  out  by  intellectuals  who 

possess  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  various  areas  of  elite  culture  and 
more  or  less  extensive  notions  about  folklore.  But  such  resources  are 
wholly  insufficient  when  lo  mexicano  is  bubbling  up  in  the  melting  pot  of 
the  culture  industry.  With  no  basis  other  than  a  cultivated  spirit  and  some 
intuitions  gained  from  a  life  shared  with  one's  elite  companions,  the 
search  for  lo  mexicano  quickly  becomes  superficial.  (324-325) 

Bartra' s  comments  reinforce  a  possible  connection  between  Paz'  vision  of  the  US 

and  that  of  the  dominant  groups.  Also  underscored  here  is  the  value  of  comparing 
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a  perspective  like  Paz'  to  a  more  popular  one,  in  order  to  gain  a  balanced  look  at 
Mexican  attitudes  toward  national  development  and  US  influence. 

Mexican  governmental  relations  with  the  US  after  World  War  II,  then, 
gain  a  layer  of  complexity.  A  state-employed  intellectual,  Paz  is  aware  of  the 
need  to  promote  a  sense  of  Mexican  unity  and  autonomy  from  the  US,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  disrupting  the  state's  development  by  criticizing  its  new 
relationship  with  the  northern  country.  Paz  makes  use  of  both  modernista  and 
modernist  elements  in  El  laberinto  to  accomplish  that  task.  In  the  next  section,  I 
examine  how  Paz  recreates  the  US-Mexico  opposition,  creating  a  myth  of  Mexico 
and  "Mexican  character,"  as  well  as  of  the  US  psyche.  A  result  of  this  myth  is 
that  Mexico's  new  relationship  with  its  neighbor,  and  the  social  conditions  that 
arise  from  that  relationship,  appear  its  natural  consequences. 

The  US  in  Paz'  Mexican  Myths 

El  laberinto  is  comprised  of  two  parts,  which  take  very  different 
perspectives  in  their  analyses  of  Mexican  reality.  The  first  half  is  where  Paz 
revisits  modernista  impressions  of  US  and  Mexican  culture,  dramatically 
essentializing  each  into  a  unified  bloc  and  viewing  both  in  binary  opposition  to 
each  other.  This  strategy  accomplishes  two  objectives.  First,  the  emphasis  on 
Mexico  as  distinctly  separate  from  its  neighbor  reinforces  its  identity  as  an 
independent  nation.  Second,  the  generalizations  of  a  seemingly  immutable 
"Mexican  character"  evince  a  fatalistic  understanding  of  Mexico's  situation  vis-a- 
vis the  US.  The  actions  of  Mexicans  and,  by  extension,  the  Mexican  government, 
appear  to  flow  spontaneously  from  their  very  nature,  which  Paz  sees  as  tragically 
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flawed.  The  failed  social  and  commercial  policies  of  alemanismo  are  thus  subtly 
exonerated  as  inevitable,  and  Paz'  attitude  toward  US  intervention  in  Mexico  is 
revealed  as  symbolically  defiant  but  effectively  resigned. 

In  the  second  half,  the  author  examines  Mexican  history  and  its  place  in 
the  world  as  the  counterpoint  to  his  initial  analysis  of  the  country's  singularity  as 
expressed  in  its  mythic  character.  Paz  then  adds  a  modernizing  touch  to  this 
binary  structure,  aesthetically  reconciling  the  oppositions  he  has  created  (e.g. 
timeless  character  and  historical  development,  nationalism  and  universalism). 
The  overriding  element  of  the  book's  conclusion  is  the  resolution  of  these 
binaries,  lending  the  impression  that  US-Mexican  tensions  are  also  dissolved. 
Although  the  author  registers  his  disdain  for  US  culture  at  certain,  strategic 
intervals  in  the  text,  his  poetic  hesitance  to  draw  emphatic  conclusions  on  any  of 
the  dualisms  he  constructs  gives  the  text  in  its  entirety  a  position  of  acquiescence 
toward  the  Mexican-US  status  quo. 

The  importance  of  the  US  image  as  a  backdrop  against  which  Mexican 
identity  can  be  created  is  apparent  in  El  laberinto's  opening  chapter,  as  it  was  for 
the  earlier  Mexican  and  Latin  American  essayists.  Insinuating  that  knowledge  of 
US  culture  makes  one  uniquely  qualified  to  comment  on  Mexico's,  Paz  writes: 
"todos  pueden  llegar  a  sentirse  mexicanos.  Basta,  por  ejemplo,  con  que 
cualquiera  cruce  la  frontera  para  que,  oscuramente,  se  haga  las  mismas  preguntas 
que  se  hizo  Samuel  Ramos  en  El  perfil  del  hombre  y  la  cultura  en  Mexico"  (147). 
Paz  relates  that  it  is  during  a  visit  to  the  US  that  he  begins  to  ponder  the 
uniqueness  of  Mexican  culture.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  author  perceives  an 
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"atmosfera  vagamente  mexicana,"  which  he  describes  as  "gusto  por  los  adornos, 
descuido  y  fausto,  negligencia,  pasion  y  reserva"  (147).  This  mexicanidad  floats 
in  the  air  "porque  no  se  mezcla  ni  se  funde  con  el  otro  mundo,  el  mundo 
norteamericano,  hecho  de  precision  y  eficacia"  (148).  Thus,  Paz'  initial 
discussion  of  the  two  cultures  repeats  the  modernista  formula  contrasting  Mexican 
emotion  to  US  positivistic  deliberation. 

The  incongruous  nature  of  the  Mexican  and  US  personalities  is 
emphasized  throughout  El  laberinto's  opening  chapter.  While  Paz  sees  the 
distinguishing  features  of  US  culture  as  "la  seguridad  y  la  confianza  de  la  gente, 
su  aparente  alegria  y  su  aparente  conformidad  con  el  mundo  que  los  rodeaba" 
(156),  Mexicans  are  characterized  by  their  "aire  furtivo  e  inquieto,  de  seres  que  se 
disfrazan,  de  seres  que  temen  la  mirada  ajena,  capaz  de  desnudarlos  y  dejarlos  en 
cueros"  (148).  Mexicans  are  "de  verdad,  distintos,"  but  what  truly  separates  them 
from  US  residents  is  not,  as  Samuel  Ramos  suggests,  their  sense  of  inferiority,  but 
rather  their  "sentimiento  de  soledad"  (154).  Mexican  solitude  "se  afirma  y  se 
niega,  alternativamente,  en  la  melancolia  y  el  jubilo,  en  el  silencio  y  el  alarido,  en 
el  crimen  gratuito  y  el  fervor  religioso"  (155).  The  sentimentality  of  Mexican 
solitude  distances  it  entirely  from  that  of  the  norteamericano  who  lives 
"extraviado  en  un  mundo  abstracto  de  maquinas,  conciudadanos  y  preceptos 
morales"  (155).  US  and  Mexican  attitudes  toward  life  are  further  defined  as 
"contrarias"  and  "irreconciliables"  (159,  160).  The  most  memorable  opposition 
of  the  two  societies'  qualities  is  reminiscent  of  what  Julio  Ramos  terms  Marti's 
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"voluntad  binarista,"  as  discussed  in  Chapter  1 .  Whereas  for  Marti,  "aquellas 

gentes  comen  cantidad;  nosotros  clase,"  for  Paz: 

ellos  son  credulos,  nosotros  creyentes;  aman  los  cuentos  de  hadas  y  las 
historias  policiacas,  nosotros  los  mitos  y  las  leyendas.  .  .  .  Los  mexicanos 
son  desconfiados;  ellos  abiertos.  Nosotros  somos  tristes  y  sarcasticos; 
ellos  alegres  y  humoristicos.  Los  norteamericanos  quieren  comprender; 
nosotros  contemplar.  Son  activos;  nosotros  quietistas  ....  (159) 

The  remarkable  similarity  between  the  two  assessments  reveals  the  modernista 

influence  in  Paz'  framing  of  Mexican  identity,  and  the  ongoing  need  for  that 

identity  to  be  separate  and  unique  from  that  of  the  US. 

Paz'  essay,  like  those  of  the  modernistas,  extols  the  artist's  capacity  to 
recognize  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  and  the  cultural  over  the  material.  In  this 
way  Paz,  like  the  modernistas  before  him,  creates  for  himself  a  space  in  the  ever 
more  fragmented  society,  in  addition  to  proclaiming  an  unworldly  independence 
from  US  imperialism.  However,  if  Marti  and  Rodo  tend  to  see  these  valuable 
characteristics  as  generalized  throughout  Latin  American  society,  which  must  be 
protected  against  the  incursion  of  harmful  US  materialism,  Paz'  assessment  of 
general  Mexican  qualities  is  overwhelmingly  negative. 

In  El  laberinto's  first  chapter,  Mexicans  are  characterized  as 
"ensimismados"  (154),  and  that  description  is  accentuated  in  Chapter  II, 
"Mascaras  Mexicanas."  "El  mexicano  se  me  aparece  como  un  ser  que  se  encierra 
y  se  preserva:  mascara  el  rostro  y  mascara  la  sonrisa"  (164).  The  concept  of 
defense  of  the  intimate  self  is  central  to  Paz'  construction.  Since  "todo  puede 
herirle,  palabras  y  sospecha  de  palabras"  (164),  the  Mexican  "establece  una 
muralla,  no  por  invisible  menos  infranqueable,  de  impasibilidad  y  lejania"  (165). 
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The  image  of  a  wall  or  a  mask  protecting  the  Mexicans'  interior  allows  Paz  to  talk 

about  several  social  norms,  among  them:  the  idea  that  the  man  must  not  "raj arse," 

crack  or  let  down  his  guard;  the  preeminence  of  "lo  cerrado,"  associated  with 

masculinity,  over  "lo  abierto,"  representing  femininity;  a  marked  tendency  toward 

repression  in  normal  social  affairs  ("en  la  esfera  de  las  relaciones  cotidianas 

procura  que  imperen  el  pudor,  el  recato  y  la  reserva  ceremoniosa"  [170]).  Paz 

believes  that  these  attitudes  confirm  the  "caracter  'cerrado'"  of  the  Mexicans' 

reaction  to  their  surroundings.  That  is,  the  attitudes  are  somehow  part  of  their 

'natural'  disposition  (175). 

If  a  great  deal  of  defensive  Mexican  behavior  can  be  explained  by  this 

closed  nature,  Paz  suggests,  other  manifestations  of  the  disposition  require  greater 

effort,  such  as  'la  simulation,'  Ta  disimulacion,'  and  'el  ninguneo.'  'La 

simulation'  is  not  just  part  of  Mexicans'  natural  passivity,  Paz  writes,  "sino  que 

exige  una  invention  activa"  (177).  The  author  emphasizes  the  deliberateness  of 

simulation,  describing  it  as  an  activity  that  can  ultimately  separate  the  subject 

from  his  'real  personality:' 

el  simulador  pretende  ser  lo  que  no  es.  Su  actividad  reclama  una  constante 
improvisation,  un  ir  hacia  adelante  siempre  ....  A  cada  minuto  hay  que 
rehacer,  recrear,  modificar  el  personaje  que  fingimos,  hasta  que  llega  un 
momento  en  que  realidad  y  apariencia,  mentira  y  verdad,  se  confunden. 
(176) 

If  'la  simulacion'  requires  a  conscious  effort,  "la  disimulacion  exige  mayor 
sutileza:  el  que  disimula  no  representa,  sino  que  quiere  hacerse  invisible,  pasar 
inadvertido-sin  renunciar  a  su  ser"  (178).  Similarly,  "el  ninguneo  es  una 
operation  que  consiste  en  hacer  de  Alguien,  Ninguno"  (180).  These  deliberate 
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social  practices  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  keep  them  from  achieving 
reconciliation  with  their  inner  selves  and  with  other  Mexicans.  What  results  are 
inauthentic  forms  of  social  life  that  may  bring  temporary  relief  of  social  anxiety, 
but  ultimately  delay  the  Mexicans'  communication  with  their  'true'  being. 

Some  of  these  artificial  mannerisms  are  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  "Todos 
Santos,  Dia  de  Muertos."  Here,  Paz  discusses  the  Mexican  love  of  the 
celebration,  the  religious  or  secular  Fiesta:  "cualquier  pretexto  es  bueno  para 
interrumpir  la  marcha  del  tiempo  y  celebrar  con  festejos  y  ceremonias  hombres  y 
acontecimientos.  Somos  un  pueblo  ritual"  (182).  Participation  in  the  Fiesta  helps 
to  remove  the  masks  that  govern  their  social  lives.  Distinctions  are  erased 
between  the  sexes,  classes,  political  groups.  However,  Paz  feels  the  Mexican 
Fiesta  goes  too  far;  it  becomes  a  howling,  fighting,  screaming  release  of  repressed 
emotion  that  ends,  not  with  the  feeling  of  reunion  with  the  Universe,  but  with  the 
eradication  of  the  authentic  self:  "si  en  la  Fiesta,  la  borrachera  o  la  confidencia 
nos  abrimos,  lo  hacemos  con  tal  violencia  que  nos  desgarramos  y  acabamos  por 
anularnos"  (200).  In  doing  so,  the  Mexicans  reveal  in  the  Fiesta  the  extent  of 
their  psychic  pathology. 

Paz  sees  a  connection  between  the  violence  of  the  Fiesta  and  the 
Mexicans'  supposedly  close  relationship  with  death,  which  he  finds  to  be  based 
on  indifference:  "es  la  otra  cara  de  nuestra  indiferencia  ante  la  vida"  (194).  The 
author  examines  a  number  of  images  of  death  in  Mexico:  the  Aztec  sacrifice,  the 
violent  stabbing  during  a  Fiesta  gone  awry,  the  sugar  skulls  or  paper  skeletons  of 
the  Day  of  the  Dead;  the  approaches  to  death  in  poems  by  two  of  Mexico's  great 
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poets,  Xavier  Villaurrutia  and  Jose  Gorostiza.  All  of  these  manifestations  of  the 
relationship  tell  him  that  although  the  Mexicans  celebrate,  cultivate,  adore,  caress, 
sleep  with  and  make  fun  of  death,  they  do  not  reconcile  themselves  completely 
with  death,  just  as  they  do  not  have  an  open  relationship  with  life:  "por  ambos 
caminos  el  mexicano  se  cierra  al  mundo:  a  la  vida  y  a  la  muerte"  (201).  In  their 
response  to  death,  as  in  all  areas,  the  author  seeks  to  highlight  the  Mexicans' 
uniqueness:  "nada  mas  opuesto  a  esta  actitud  que  la  de  europeos  y 
norteamericanos"  (195).  In  spite  of  this  individuality,  the  highly  regarded 
closeness  with  death  is  not,  for  Paz,  a  way  that  Mexicans  overcome  their  soledad, 
but  rather  another  mask,  an  obstacle  to  their  full  self-realization.  Paz  thus  further 
develops  his  description  of  the  flawed  character  deciding  Mexico's  fate. 

Chapter  IV,  "Los  Hijos  de  la  Malinche,"  summarizes  the  essentialized, 
defective  Mexican  personality:  "el  mexicano  es  un  problema  siempre,  para  otro 
mexicano  y  para  si  mismo"  (207).  Concerning  the  relationship  of  the  Mexican 
character  to  the  world  of  work,  Paz  suggests  that  the  Mexican  character  does  not 
agree  with  the  inhuman  nature  of  work  as  practiced  in  either  advanced  capitalist 
societies  or  "regimenes  totalitarias:"  "todas  nuestras  facultades,  y  tambien  todos 
nuestros  defectos,  se  oponen  a  esta  conception  del  trabajo  como  esfuerzo 
impersonal,  repetido  en  iguales  y  vacias  porciones  de  tiempo"  (207).  Somehow, 
however,  Paz  is  convinced  that  the  Mexican  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  fate  of 
such  labor.  He  declares,  with  shockingly  fatalistic  pessimism,  that  "todo  es 
cuestion  de  tiempo.  Y  nada,  excepto  un  cambio  historico  cada  vez  mas  remoto  e 
impensable,  impedira  que  el  mexicano  deje  de  ser  un  problema,  un  ser 
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enigmatico,  y  se  convierta  en  una  abstraccion  mas"  (207).  Paz'  view  of  both  the 
future  of  work  in  Mexico  and  of  the  Mexican  personality  allows  little  room  for 
change. 

The  timelessness  of  Paz'  characterization,  as  well  as  the  poetic 
expressiveness  of  his  language,  allows  Paz  to  create  successfully  this  myth  of  the 
Mexican.  The  author  saturates  his  writing  with  turns  of  phrase  producing 
dramatic  effects  and  memorable  images  (such  as  the  violent,  unpredictable 
Mexican),  which  cause  the  Mexican  to  appear  always  already  unique. 

The  creation  of  this  uniqueness  has  a  social  function.  Max  Parra  asserts 

that  an  important  task  for  Paz  and  the  other  authors  reflecting  on  lo  mexicano  in 

the  period  following  World  War  II  is  to  discover  in  the  Mexican's  "inherent" 

attributes  the  source  of  the  country's  poverty  and  social  ills.  The  highly  visible 

unemployment  and  homelessness  in  the  city  resulting  from  the  accelerated 

industrialization  of  the  "miracle"  requires  justification.  Thus,  Parra  points  out: 

los  pensadores  de  esta  corriente  entendieron  To  mexicano'  como  el 
conjunto  de  habitos  y  costumbres  que  hacian  de  el  un  ser  enigmatico, 
renuente,  entre  otras  cosas,  al  anhelado  desarrollo  industrial.  Identificar 
los  rasgos  distintivos— generalmente  asociados  con  problemas  de 
disciplina  social .  . .  que  impiden  el  funcionamiento  adecuado  del 
mexicano  en  un  contexto  moderno,  se  convierte  en  una  de  las  tareas 
apremiantes  de  esta  elite  intelectual.  (Parra  29-30) 

For  Paz,  Parra  writes,  state  action  (the  implementation  of  the  commercial  policies, 

or  the  repression  of  opposition  to  them)  is  "una  expresion— extension— del  'modo 

de  ser'  del  mexicano,"  and  therefore  appears  'natural'  or  'reasonable'  (Parra  31). 

In  this  way  Paz'  essay,  whether  or  not  it  is  his  intention,  serves  to  legitimize  state 

policy. 
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Extrapolating  that  legitimization  to  Mexico's  new  relationship  with  the  US 
appears  at  first  a  bit  of  a  stretch.  We  have  already  seen  Paz'  negative  attitude 
toward  US  mechanization.  If  the  author  disdains  that  aspect  of  US  culture,  yet 
defends  his  government's  initiation  of  similar  policies  as  inevitable,  Paz'  position 
appears  almost  irreconcilably  dual.  This  is  the  conclusion  that  Jorge  Aguilar 
Mora  draws  in  his  analysis  of  El  laberinto:  "ante  la  evidencia  de  la 
industrialization  Paz  adopta  una  position  de  rechazo  pero  de  aceptacion,  de 
resignation"  (Aguilar  Mora  46).  It  is  an  example  of  what  Neil  Harvey  refers  to 
when  he  says  that  after  World  War  II,  US  and  Mexican  elites  participate  in  a 
"juego  de  imagenes"  allowing  Mexico  to  appear  independent,  without 
endangering  US  interests  (Harvey  1).  In  the  following  section,  I  examine  another 
modernist  technique  facilitating  this  "game:"  the  reconciliation  of  El  laberinto 's 
binary  oppositions. 

Modernist  Reconciliation  of  Binary  Opposites 

There  is  in  El  laberinto 's  discussion  of  Mexican  reality  an  opposition 
formed  between  character  and  history.  It  is  important  to  understand  how  Paz 
handles  this  opposition  because  it  helps  clarify  the  author's  resolution  of  the  US- 
Mexico  standoff  created  in  the  first  chapter.  In  essence,  Paz'  description  is  an 
artistic  one,  and  although  historical  analysis  makes  up  a  great  deal  of  the  book's 
content,  it  is  structured  so  that  the  poetic  features  outweigh  the  historical  ones  or 
render  them  useless. 

Paz  hints  in  the  first  chapter  at  a  Mexican  personality  shaped  somehow 
outside  of  historical  contingency: 
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algunos  pretenden  que  todas  las  diferencias  entre  los  norteamericanos  y 
nosotros  son  economicas,  esto  es,  que  ellos  son  ricos  y  nosotros  pobres, 
que  ellos  nacieron  en  la  Democracia,  el  Capitalismo  y  la  Revolution 
industrial  y  nosotros  en  la  Contrarreforma,  el  Monopolio  y  el  Feudalismo. 
. . .  Mas  ^.para  que  buscar  en  la  historia  una  respuesta  que  solo  nosotros 
podemos  dar?  (156) 

This  division  between  history  and  character  forms  the  book's  central  structure:  the 
first  four  chapters  examine  certain  character  traits  making  up  the  mythic 
"mexicano,"  while  the  next  four  are  centered  around  Mexico's  historical 
oscillations,  from  the  pre-Columbian  era  to  the  present.  In  the  middle  of  Chapter 
IV,  "Los  hijos  de  la  Malinche,"  and  very  near  the  structural  center  of  his  text,  Paz 
addresses  El  laberinto's  pivotal  issue:  the  extent  of  history's  role  in  determining 
the  nation's  'personality.'  Paz  insists  again  that  part  of  that  character  has  always 
been  present:  "nuestra  actitud  ante  la  vida  no  esta  condicionada  por  los  hechos 
historicos"  (209).  In  fact,  the  already  existing  character  affects  the  development 
of  history,  their  combination  creating  "una  realidad  indisoluble.  Las 
circunstancias  historicas  explican  nuestro  caracter  en  la  medida  que  nuestro 
caracter  tambien  las  explica  a  ellas.  Ambas  son  lo  mismo"  (209).  For  Paz, 
Mexican  reality  is  an  ongoing  process  emerging  from  the  tensions  between 
character  and  history. 

At  different  points  in  the  text,  the  character-history  opposition  is 
represented  as  myth-history,  nationalism-universalism,  or  soledad-comunion.  In 
the  ninth  and  last  chapter,  titled  "Apendice:  la  dialectica  de  la  soledad,"  Paz 
defines  what  he  considers  the  rhythm  of  history,  the  constant  fluctuation  of 
soledad  and  comunion.  Soledad  is  the  name  Paz  gives  to  the  feeling  of 
abandonment  and  simultaneous  desire  to  reestablish  the  'order  of  the  universe.' 
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The  author  insists  on  the  universal  and  dual  nature  of  solitude:  "la  soledad  es  el 
fondo  ultimo  de  la  condition  humana. . .  .  sentirse  solos  posee  un  doble 
significado:  por  una  parte  consiste  en  tener  conciencia  de  si;  por  la  otra,  en  un 
deseo  de  salir  de  si"  (341-342).  Left  to  its  own  devices,  society  will,  "por  un 
movimiento  irresistible  de  su  propio  ser  . .  .  superar  este  dualismo,"  transforming 
the  opposing  elements  into  "un  orden  armonioso"  (348).  In  other  words,  the 
tension  between  the  two  contrary  elements  provides  the  necessary  conditions  for 
the  dialectical  reconfiguration  known  as  comunion:  that  joyful  moment  when 
humanity  "rompe  su  soledad  y  vuelve  a  ser  uno  con  la  creation"  (359).  The 
ongoing  alternation  between  periods  of  soledad  and  comunion  represents  the 
logic,  or  the  rhythm  of  history. 

One  important  ingredient  in  Paz's  formulation  is  that  the  dialectical 
process  of  soledad  inevitably  results  in  comunion  if  left  undisturbed,  but  in 
reality,  the  individual  or  society  is  often  frustrated  in  its  attempts  to  achieve 
reconciliation  with  itself.  The  obstacles  to  reunion  are  the  conscious  efforts  we 
make  to  eliminate  the  torment  of  soledad:  "la  sociedad  moderna  pretende  resolver 
su  dualismo  mediante  la  supresion  de  esa  dialectica  de  la  soledad"  (349).  What  is 
required  for  successful  comunion  is  an  inspired  understanding  of  the  operation, 
and  a  kind  of  poetic  trance  that  allows  it  to  develop.  This  idea  is  expressed  most 
vividly  in  the  book's  final  passage,  when  Paz  expresses  his  displeasure  with  the 
fact  that  "el  hombre  moderno  tiene  la  pretension  de  pensar  despierto,"  hoping 
that,  in  the  future,  "empezaremos  a  sonar  con  los  ojos  cerrados"  (361).  Far  from 
scientific,  it  is  clearly  a  poetic  prescription  for  Mexico's  ailments. 
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Numerous  critics  have  discussed  El  laberinto's  bipartite  structure,  usually 

to  voice  displeasure  with  the  first  part,  dedicated  to  the  'Mexican  character.' 

Carlos  Blanco  Aguinaga,  for  example,  asks:  "^Por  que  durante  los  primeros 

cuatro  capitulos  de  su  laberinto  se  dedica  a  la  reventa  de  mitos  que  no  solo  son 

'insuficientes,'  sino  'falsos'?"  (23).  Steven  Bell  suggests  that  although  Paz 

attempts  to  establish  an  equilibrium  of  the  two  parts,  the  section  on  the  Mexican 

essence  to  a  certain  extent  determines  all  that  follows:  "Paz  would  reject  the 

historical  view  of  power  and  domination  described  primarily  in  the  second  half  of 

the  book,  and  substitute  for  it  the  arguably  mystic,  ahistorical  view  .  .  .  presented 

in  the  first  half  (109).  Aguilar  Mora  complains  that  the  weight  given  to  the 

character,  or  myth,  side  of  the  equation  is  too  great:  "con  El  laberinto  se  abre 

entonces  la  disyuntiva  irreconciliable  entre  Historia  y  Mito.  La  disyuntiva 

aparecera  como  una  diada  oposicional  cuya  solution  se  encontrara  siempre  del 

lado  del  Mito"  (53).  Finally,  Abelardo  Villegas  notes  a  problem  with  the  contrary 

elements,  referring  specifically  to  Paz's  confusing  conflation  of  uniquely  Mexican 

and  'universal'  character  traits: 

es  evidente  que  el  segundo  momento  de  nuestra  dialectica,  el  de  la 
comunion,  esta  bastante  claro:  hemos  sido  racionalistas,  positivistas,  etc., 
en  nuestro  afan  de  vivir  como  otros.  ^En  que  consiste,  pues,  lo  mexicano, 
nuestra  soledad,  nuestra  originalidad?  . . .  cuando  se  trata  de  explicar  lo 
que  es  el  mexicano  no  puede  y  lo  quita  quedandose  con  el  hombre  sin  mas 
y  obteniendo  una  reputation  de  filosofo  profundo.  (212) 

Paz  himself  has  referred  to  the  division  of  his  text  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  agreed 

with  the  criticisms  of  the  mythical  first  section:  "Yo  creo  que  la  parte  historica  fue 

la  mas  fecunda"  ("Conversar  es  humano"  105). 
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Far  from  attacking  Paz  for  his  creative  pairing,  Enrico  Mario  Santi  defends 
Paz'  creation  of  an  analogy  of  history  and  character:  "aunque  no  sean  identicos,  el 
Caracter  es  como  la  Historia,  la  Historia  como  el  Caracter.  La  existencia  de  esa 
relation  analogica  demuestra,  por  tanto,  que  la  interpretation  del  libro  es,  en  el 
fondo  . . .  de  indole  poetica"  (111  emphasis  original).  This  is  an  important 
reminder  that  much  of  the  book's  content  is  purely  imaginative,  responding  more 
to  aesthetic  patterns  than  historical  ones.  The  text's  rhetorical  complexity 
indicates  that  its  opinion  of  the  US  presence  in  Mexico  may  be  a  minority  one. 

Most  of  the  treatment  of  the  US  in  El  laberinto's  historical  second  half 

occurs  in  Chapter  VIII,  "Nuestros  Dias,"  which  was  added  to  the  1959  edition. 

Here  Paz  confronts  another  binary,  that  of  the  world's  dominant  economic 

systems  at  the  time:  capitalism  and  socialism.  Capitalism  has  united  the  planet, 

Paz  explains,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  colonized  nations.  These  then  begin  to 

lead  revolutions  in  order  to  attain  economic  and  political  independence.  In 

Mexico's  case,  the  (second)  Revolution  is  partially  successful;  the  modest 

economic  growth  is  due  to  the  compromise  of  a  State-directed  economy  and  free 

market  practices.  The  two-hundred  year  delay  in  that  process  means  being 

primarily  a  producer  of  raw  materials,  which,  in  turn  means: 

dependencia  de  las  oscilaciones  del  mercado  mundial,  en  lo  exterior;  y  en 
lo  interior:  pobreza,  diferencias  atroces  entre  la  vida  de  los  ricos  y  los 
desposeidos,  desequilibrio.  .  . .  Los  paises  "avanzados"  sostienen 
imperturbables  . . .  que  se  trata  de  "leyes  naturales  del  mercado,"  sobre  las 
cuales  el  hombre  tiene  escasa  influencia.  La  verdad  es  que  se  trata  de  la 
leydelleon.  (327-328) 

Paz  makes  an  artful  and  impassioned  critique  of  international  capitalism,  and 

identifies  the  US  as  the  chief  culprit  (328). 
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Considering  the  other  option,  Paz  suggests  that  strict  socialism  is  not  a 
viable  alternative:  his  attack  on  Soviet  style  totalitarianism  is  extensive, 
highlighting,  among  other  problems:  "el  trabajo  a  destajo  (estajonovismo),  los 
campos  de  concentration,  las  labores  forzadas,  la  deportation  de  razas  y 
nacionalidades,  la  supresion  de  los  derechos  elementales"  (330).  In  short,  both 
the  liberal-capitalist  and  the  socialist  models  have  lost  their  appeal,  along  with 
any  sense  of  justice  and  emancipation  they  might  have  originally  aspired  to. 

Paz  may  be  more  forgiving  of  the  capitalist  system  than  of  its  counterpart, 
but  the  difference  is  slight:  "los  metodos  de  'acumulacion  socialista'  . . .  se  han 
revelado  bastante  mas  crueles  que  los  sistemas  de  'acumulacion  primitiva'  del 
capital,  que  con  tanta  justicia  indignaban  a  Marx  y  Engels"  (330).  His  plan  to 
remain  detached  from  either  of  the  two  'ideologies'  is  made  very  clear  in  the  last 
chapter,  when  he  explains  that  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  soledad,  and 
therefore  of  comunion,  with  equal  efficiency  by  "las  sociedades  industriales— 
independientemente  de  sus  diferencias  ideologicas,  politicas  o  economicas  .... 
Los  nuevos  poderes  abolen  la  soledad  por  decreto"  (349).  Paz'  rejection  of  the 
two  forms  is  reflective  of  his  artistic  stance  in  that  he  seeks  an  independent  route, 
without  having  to  take  a  definite  stance  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  similar  to  the 
alternation  of  character  and  history,  providing  another  example  of  the  imaginative 
reconciliation  of  contrary  forces. 

In  the  last  chapters  of  El  laberinto,  Paz'  resolution  of  another  opposition, 
that  of  Mexico's  nationalism  versus  its  universalism,  impacts  the  book's 
presentation  of  the  US-Mexico  relationship.  In  a  plea  similar  to  the  one  he  makes 
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for  Mexican  poetry  in  1942,  the  author  insists  that  whatever  'Form'  the  nation 
chooses  to  adopt  must  be  able  to  transcend  the  local  emphasis,  attaining  a 
universal  legitimacy  without  betraying  the  uniquely  Mexican.  The  problem  has 
been  that 

Soledad  y  Comunion,  Mexicanidad  y  Universalidad,  siguen  siendo  los 
extremos  que  devoran  al  mexicano. . . .  yacen  en  el  fondo  de  nuestras 
tentativas  politicas,  artisticas  y  sociales.  La  vida  del  mexicano  es  un 
continuo  desgarrarse  entre  ambos  extremos,  cuando  no  es  un  inestable  y 
penoso  equilibrio.  (311) 

Now  downplaying  the  inequities  caused  within  Mexico  by  its  semi-colonial 

relationship  with  the  US,  Paz  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  "La  inteligencia 

mexicana"  claims  that  Mexican  nationalism  "debe  desembocar  en  una  busqueda 

universal"  (339).  This  'universal  search'  will  find  that  Mexico's  situation  is  equal 

to  that  of  other  nations:  "la  pregunta  que  se  hacen  todos  los  hombres  hoy  no  es 

diversa  a  la  que  se  hacen  los  mexicanos"  (339).  Then,  in  a  process  similar  to  this 

one  that  homogenizes  Mexico  and  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  Mexico's 

internal  differences  are  amalgamated  as  well,  its  conflicts  'resolved:' 

todo  nuestro  malestar,  la  violencia  contradictoria  de  nuestras  reacciones, 
los  estallidos  de  nuestra  intimidad  y  las  bruscas  explosiones  de  nuestra 
historia  . .  .  tienden  a  resolverse  en  busqueda  y  tentativa  por  crear  un 
mundo  en  donde  no  imperen  ya  la  mentira,  la  mala  fe,  el  disimulo,  la 
avidez  sin  escrupulos,  la  violencia  y  la  simulation.  . . .  Una  sociedad 
humana.  (339-340) 

By  concluding  the  chapter  on  "Nuestros  Dias"  with:  "somos,  por  primera  vez  en 
nuestra  historia,  contemporaneos  de  todos  los  hombres"  (340),  Paz  puts  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  harmonious  resolution  of  the  national-universal  conflict. 
The  strident  stance  vis-a-vis  the  United  Stance  is  also  ameliorated  with  this 
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conclusion:  Mexico's  newfound  equality  with  "all  men"  means  that  the  old 
enmities  can  be  cast  aside. 

By  juxtaposing  such  disparate  elements  as  character  and  history,  national 
and  universal,  Paz  creates  "una  suerte  de  camara  de  ecos,  una  galena  de 
resonancias"  which,  Santi  suggests,  borrowing  a  term  from  James  Clifford,  results 
in  a  kind  of  ethnographic  surrealism  with  unclear  conclusions  (106-1 11).  In  fact, 
as  Santi  points  out,  the  entire  book  can  be  seen  as  a  giant  collage — "genero 
vanguardista  por  excelencia"  (105).  Added  to  the  text's  other  modernist 
elements — the  imaginative  description  of  "Mexican  character,"  the  existentialist 
interest  in  solitude — the  surrealist  collage  serves  to  blur  the  anti-US  rhetoric  Paz 
inherits  from  the  modernistas. 

The  suggestion  that  Paz'  use  of  surrealism  weakens  his  criticism  of  US 
capitalism,  is  supported  by  John  McGowan's  analysis  of  modernist  ideology.  In 
Postmodernism  and  its  Critics,  McGowan  writes:  "the  failure  of  surrealism  as  a 
transformational  strategy  resided,  finally,  not  in  its  isolation  from  everyday 
capitalist  culture,  but  in  its  unexpected  perfect  consonance  with  that  culture"  (11). 
Surrealism  and  capitalism  align  particularly  well,  McGowan  states,  because 
fragmentation  and  bizarre  juxtaposition  "fetishize  objects  in  a  way  that  stimulates 
consumerist  desires,"  proving  in  the  end  to  be  "supportive  of,  not  oppositional  to, 
the  rule  of  the  commodity"  (10).  The  aesthetic  defense  Paz  would  mount  in  the 
face  of  US  economic  intervention  in  Mexico,  then,  actually  participates  in  the 
same  "juego  de  imagenes,"  that  the  Mexican  government  has  maintained  since  the 
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second  World  War.  Both  Paz  and  the  Mexican  government  have  ended  up  subtly 
promoting  the  economic  activity  they  previously  opposed. 

This  pattern  of  seeing  the  two  countries  as  binary  opposites,  highlighting 
the  negative  impact  the  US  has  on  Mexico,  only  to  later  obscure  those  differences 
with  artistic  generalizations  and  conflict-solving  universalism,  is  repeated  in  Paz' 
subsequent  works,  as  I  demonstrate  in  the  next  section.  The  trend  toward 
acceptance  of  US  economic  influence  in  Mexico  reaches  a  highpoint  in  the 
lobbying  the  author  carries  out,  shortly  before  his  death,  for  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA). 

Later  Essays:  From  the  Labyrinth  to  Free  Trade 
In  Paz'  post-El  laberinto  essays,  the  US  is  repeatedly  seen  as  a  key  factor  in 
Mexican  development.  While  the  author  often  places  the  US  into  a  binary 
position  vis-a-vis  Mexico — usually  as  the  embodiment  of  heartless  development 

in  the  face  of  Mexican  spirituality — the  continued  use  of  metaphor  and  other 
aesthetic  devices  to  describe  Mexican  social  reality  often  reduces  the  thrust  of  his 
criticism.  Paz'  obscuring  of  some  of  the  critical  issues  between  the  two  countries 
brings  his  position  ever  closer  to  that  of  the  Mexican  government. 
In  Postdata,  Paz'  1970  sequel  to  El  laberinto,  the  essayist  again 
emphasizes  the  impact  of  the  US,  not  only  on  Mexico  but  on  all  of  Latin  America: 
"la  pregunta  sobre  Mexico  es  inseparable  de  la  pregunta  sobre  el  porvenir  de 
America  Latina  y  esta,  a  su  vez,  se  inserta  en  otra:  la  del  futuro  de  las  relaciones 
entre  ella  y  los  Estados  Unidos"  (El  laberinto  366).  Reviewing  the  history  of  US 
intervention  in  the  region,  Paz  asserts:  "los  Estados  Unidos  ni  nos  oyen  ni  nos 
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miran  pero  caminan,  y  al  caminar,  se  meten  por  nuestras  tierras  y  nos  aplastan" 
(366).  Accuracy  notwithstanding,  Paz'  description  is  reminiscent  of  the 
modernista  view  of  the  coloso  del  norte. 

Postdata's  central  focus  is  the  October  1968  massacre  of  hundreds  of 
students  during  a  demonstration  in  the  plaza  of  Tlatelolco,  in  Mexico  City.  For 
Paz,  the  Mexican  students,  like  others  involved  in  similar  movements  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe,  are  principally  motivated  by  nationalism:  "solo  que  no  en 
contra  de  la  intervention  sovietica  sino  del  imperialismo  norteamericano"  (375). 
The  most  negative  consequences  of  that  imperialism  are  seen  in  Mexico's 
misguided  attempt  to  adopt  US-style  development,  the  result  of  which  is  "una 
mera  copia  (y  copia  degradada)  del  arquetipo  norteamericano.  ...  El  desarrollo 
ha  sido  una  verdadera  camisa  de  fuerza.  Una  falsa  liberation  . .  ."  (388).  In  this 
regard,  Paz  maintains  the  modernista  defense  of  an  organic,  pre-modern  Latin 
America  in  the  face  of  US-driven  progress. 

The  vast  sectors  of  Mexico  left  undeveloped  are  also  a  concern. 
Interestingly,  Paz  makes  use  of  Lewis'  concept  of  a  "culture  of  poverty"  to 
describe  what  he  calls  "el  otro  Mexico."  Beyond  mere  poverty,  what  Paz  wishes 
to  designate  with  this  term  is  "esa  realidad  gaseosa  que  forman  las  creencias, 
fragmentos  de  creencias,  imagenes  y  conceptos  que  la  historia  deposita  en  el 
subsuelo  de  la  psiquis  social,  esa  cueva  o  sotano  en  continua  somnolencia  y, 
asimismo,  en  perpetua  fermentation"  (389).  It  is  this  other  Mexico  that  makes 
itself  visible  on  October  2,  1968.  For  Paz,  the  massacre  is  both  an  historic 
occurrence  and  a  "representation  simbolica  de  nuestra  historia  subterranea  o 
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invisible"  (391).  It  is  to  a  great  extent  the  indigenous  Mexico  to  which  Paz  refers 
here. 

The  indigenous  connection  to  the  "historia  subterranea"  is  made  clear 
when  Paz  goes  on  to  describe  the  disaster  in  terms  of  a  ritual  sacrifice  with  roots 
in  Mexico's  pre-Colombian  past.  Indeed,  the  whole  Mexican  political  system  is 
said  to  maintain  a  "secret  continuity"  to  governing  strategies  established  millennia 
ago.  Paz'  position  in  relation  to  this  system  is  antagonistic;  the  essay 
complements  his  prior  resignation  as  Ambassador  to  India  in  protest  of  the 
slaughter.  However,  the  metaphor  in  which  Paz  chooses  to  couch  his  criticism 
lends  government  action  an  air  of  inevitability,  not  unlike  that  associated  with  El 
laberinto's  immutable  "Mexican  character."  Such  synchronic  formulations,  to  the 
extent  that  they  make  state  exploits  appear  "natural,"  by  extension  can  be  seen  as 
acquiescing  to  those  actions. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  Paz'  message  that  leads  several  of  Mexico's  younger 
essayists,  including  Carlos  Monsivais  and  Jorge  Aguilar  Mora,  to  react  negatively 
to  his  metaphor.  "Aguilar  Mora  finds  that  that  his  former  mentor's  recourse  to 
myth  leads  him  to  value  the  aesthetic,  poetic  realm  over  historical  reality"  (Stabb 
"The  New  Essay"  53).  Stabb  agrees:  "clearly  Paz'  detachment,  preoccupation 
with  style  and  distancing — elements  which  some  feel  are  essential  to  the  creation 
of  genuinely  literary  essays — become  suspect  when  violent  events  seem  to 
demand  authorial  immediacy  if  not  outrage"  (53).  Thus,  the  artistic  presentation 
of  Paz'  analysis  detracts  from  its  potential  for  effecting  change. 
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In  another  essay  that  follows  a  similar  pattern,  Paz  makes  clear  his 
negative  appraisal  of  US  economic  impact  in  Mexico.  "El  espejo  indiscreto"  is 
one  of  the  essays  included  in  Paz'  1979  collection,  El  ogro  filantropico.  The 
book's  title  refers  to  the  US,  and  is  one  of  the  text's  central  images:  "su  sombra 
cubre  todo  el  continente.  Es  la  sombra  de  un  gigante. . . .  Un  grandulon  generoso 
y  un  poco  simple,  un  ingenuo  que  ignora  su  fuerza  y  al  que  se  puede  enganar  pero 
cuya  colera  puede  destruirnos"  ("El  espejo  indiscreto"  53).  Paz  points  out  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  "la  adoption  del  modelo  norteamericano 
contribuyo  a  la  disgregacion  de  los  valores  tradicionales"  (64),  and  that  in 
contemporary  Mexico,  "salvo  algunos  excentricos  que  desconfiamos  del 
'desarrollo,'"  leaders  on  both  ends  of  the  ideological  spectrum  "coinciden  en  el 
mismo  culto  suicida  al  progreso"  (65). 

What  makes  this  stance  interesting  is  the  change  it  undergoes  in  the  last 

year's  of  Paz'  life.  In  1997,  when  president  Ernesto  Zedillo  campaigns  to 

promote  the  benefits  of  NAFTA,  Paz  joins  him: 

las  posibilidades  del  desarrollo  de  Mexico,  ahora  mismo  ya  considerables, 
son  muy  grandes  y  ofrecen  un  campo  propicio  a  la  action  conjunta  de 
Estados  Unidos  y  de  Mexico  bajo  reglas  de  equidad,  independencia  y 
tolerancia.  Las  fronteras  separan,  pero  tambien  unen.  Y  pueden  ser  la 
puerta  de  la  comprension,  la  estabilidad  y  la  mutual  prosperidad. 
(Gonzalez  Amador  y  Aponte  2). 

Such  a  declaration  may  be  seen  as  a  final  convergence  of  the  contradictory 
elements  of  Paz'  discourse  on  the  US-Mexico  issue.  The  alignment  of  the 
author's  position  with  that  of  the  Mexican  government  is  more  clearly  stated  here 
than  in  the  past. 
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Conclusion 

In  the  essays  examined  here,  Paz  confirms  to  an  extent  Castaneda's 
assertions  of  a  nationalist,  anti-US  intelligentsia.  Through  his  aesthetic 
interpretations  of  the  "Mexican,"  however,  Paz  adds  a  twist  to  that  formulation, 
making  his  stance  regarding  the  US  as  dualistic  as  that  of  the  Mexican  state. 
What  we  see  in  the  trajectory  of  Paz'  essays,  in  fact,  is  part  of  a  trend  in  the 
Mexican  and  Latin  American  essay,  moving  away  from  simple  anti-Yankeeism, 
and  toward  a  more  balanced  and  often  quite  positive  view  of  their  northern 
neighbor.  Stabb  places  Paz  among  a  host  of  other  essayists — including  Mario 
Vargas  Llosa,  Jorge  Edwards,  Ernesto  Sabato,  and  Carlos  Fuentes — that  have 
adapted  their  stances  regarding  the  US  (Dissenting  Voice  129).  In  the  next 
chapter,  I  examine  the  possibility  of  ordinary  Mexicans  expressing  their  feelings 
on  the  subject  through  the  testimonial. 


CHAPTER  3 

LOS  HIJOS  DE  SANCHEZ:  WHOSE  VISION  OF  THE  US? 

Introduction 

Although  the  narrators  of  Oscar  Lewis'  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez  occasionally 
manifest  what  appears  to  be  widely-held  resentment  against  Mexicans  who  idolize 
US  culture,  they  generally  express  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  US  than  does 
Octavio  Paz  in  El  laberinto  de  la  soledad.  In  so  doing,  they  confirm  the  theory 
that  "ordinary"  Mexicans  exhibit  less  resentment  of  US  influence  than  do  many 
politicians  and  intellectuals.  In  fact,  three  members  of  the  Sanchez  family  heap 
lavish  praise  upon  many  elements  of  US  society  while  denigrating  their  Mexican 
counterparts. 

The  criticisms  of  Mexican  political  and  social  practices  are  so  strong  in 
Los  hijos  that  the  book  sparked  a  long  and  intense  debate  in  the  Mexican  media. 
One  organization,  the  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica,  demanded 
the  banning  of  Los  hijos  in  Mexico  and  the  replacement  of  the  director  of  the 
publishing  house.  The  furor  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  US  citizen  had 
collected  and  published  such  a  negative  portrait  of  Mexico.  The  situation 
highlighted  the  complex  and  often  unequal  relationship  between  the 
compiler/interviewer  of  testimonial  work  and  his  subjects,  the  actual  narrators  of 
the  work. 
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Los  hiios  de  Sanchez  provides  an  interesting  example  of  the  difficulty  in 
determining  just  whose  voice  is  primary  in  the  testimonial.  Close  examination  of 
Lewis'  works,  and  of  what  other  anthropologists  have  said  about  using  informants 
as  narrators,  reveals  several  factors  beyond  the  narrators'  experiences  that 
strongly  impact  the  text's  message.  The  reading  completed  by  the  compiler 
before  heading  into  the  field  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  shaping  the 
final  text.  As  I  demonstrate  in  this  chapter,  Lewis'  understanding  of  the  US  role 
in  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  issues  related  to  poverty,  was  largely  determined  by  his 
reading  before  he  conducted  his  Mexican  interviews.  Disciplinary  expectations 
imposed  upon  Lewis  also  helped  determine  what  he  wrote.  For  example,  Lewis 
felt  the  need  to  discuss  his  subjects  in  terms  of  a  culture  of  poverty.  This  was  in 
part  the  result  of  his  professional  obligation  to  produce  work  of  broad  theoretical 
significance. 

In  the  following  pages  I  examine  how  Lewis'  professional  background  and 
environment  worked  to  formulate  his  opinions  of  US-  Mexican  relations.  In 
addition,  I  discuss  how  those  opinions  affected  both  his  selection  of  the  narrators 
of  his  works  and  the  ways  in  which  these  narrators  responded  to  his  questions. 
Finally,  I  comment  on  the  controversies  that  erupted  around  Lewis'  work,  not 
only  in  Mexico  with  Los  hijos,  but  also  in  later  studies  conducted  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Cuba.  These  cases  reveal  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  production  of  works 
co-authored  by  US  and  Latin  American  collaborators  of  diverse  social  standing. 
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In  "Ethnography  as  Narrative,"  Edward  M.  Bruner  outlines  the  process  by 
which  anthropologist  and  informant  come  to  share  a  narrative;  the  comments  are 
very  illuminating  in  the  Sanchez  case.  Burner's  thesis  is  that  "ethnographies  are 
guided  by  an  implicit  narrative  structure,  by  a  story  we  tell  about  the  peoples  we 
study"  (139).  For  the  most  part,  the  narrative  is  decided  before  the  ethnographer 
begins  the  fieldwork,  in  fact  the  "narrative  in  our  heads  . . .  structures  our  initial 
observations  in  the  field"  (146).  The  narrative  is  established  in  relationship  to 
those  currently  dominant  in  the  discipline,  by  means  of  reading. 

With  the  story  already  in  mind,  the  ethnographer  goes  about  selecting 

informants  with  whom  she  shares  that  story.  The  fact  that  the  informants,  too, 

already  have  a  narrative  in  mind,  aids  in  establishing  a  working  relationship.  The 

informants  have  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  their  story  matches 

the  ethnographer's  in  what  Bruner  calls  the  first  of  many  "tellings": 

first  we  tell  the  people  why  we  are  there,  what  information  we  are  seeking, 
and  how  we  intend  to  use  the  data.  We  do  this  directly,  by  explaining  our 
project  and  by  our  behavior,  by  the  questions  we  ask  and  the  activities  we 
attend.  As  the  people  respond  to  our  questions,  we  begin  the  ethnographic 
dialogue,  the  complex  interactions  and  exchanges  that  lead  to  the 
negotiation  of  the  text.  (147) 

If  the  story  appeals  to  the  informants  (i.e.,  if  it  matches  theirs),  they  decide  to 

work  with  the  anthropologist  in  what  amounts  to  a  process  of  mutual  selection.1 

These  ideas  apply  to  Los  hijos  in  many  ways.  First,  there  is  the  narrative 

established  in  Lewis's  mind  before  the  fieldwork  began:  Lewis  had  read  Paz, 

Fuentes  and  a  large  number  of  Mexican  psychologists  and  social  scientists, 

keeping  himself  up-to-date  on  the  "dominant  discourses"  in  Mexican  personality 

and  culture  (Rigdon  234;  Lewis,  "Mexico  Since  Cardenas"  passim).  Rigdon 
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points  out  that  Lewis's  early  ideas  on  poverty  were  most  influenced  by  American 

and  British  anthropologists  and  sociologists,  such  as  Lloyd  Warner,  Allison 

Davis,  and  William  Foote  Whyte.  Later,  "he  began  collecting  'evidence'  from 

novels  about  the  poor  in  American  and  European  cities,"  especially  Henry 

Mayhew's  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor  (Rigdon  70). 

In  reading  Lewis  on  the  culture  of  poverty  one  sees  not  the  results  of  a 
reasonably  systematic  analysis  of  his  data  but  a  mosaic  of  shards  culled 
from  the  literature  of  anthropology,  psychology,  psychiatry,  sociology, 
and  economic  history,  as  well  as  from  novels  about  the  poor.  (Rigdon 
177) 

Lewis'  narrative  on  poverty,  then,  was  largely  structured  in  his  mind  before  he 

carried  out  the  fieldwork. 

Reading  Warner,  Mayhew  et  al.  influenced  Lewis's  thinking  on  the 

psychology  of  the  poor,  while  other  readings  helped  solidify  his  attitude  toward 

development  and  US-Mexican  relations,  which  his  informants  came  to  share  very 

strongly.  In  his  1956  article  "Mexico  Since  Cardenas"  (revised  for  republication 

in  1960)  Lewis  cites  over  seventy  government  documents,  bank  reports, 

agricultural  studies,  social  science  analyses,  etc.,  from  both  Mexican  and  North 

American  sources.  The  position  Lewis  assumed  as  a  consequence  of  this  reading, 

as  I  mention  in  Chapter  1 ,  can  be  referred  to  as  the  diffusionist  model  which  was 

popular  among  Latinamericanists  in  the  1960s.  Gilbert  M.  Joseph  describes  the 

model,  in  which  Lewis  was  a  firm,  if  not  unquestioning,  believer: 

the  once  and  future  diffusionist  model  is  based  on  a  persistent  belief  that 
"development"  —or,  interchangeably,  "modernization"  —comes  about  as  a 
result  of  the  penetration  of  technology,  capital,  trade,  democratic  political 
institutions,  and  attitudes  from  the  "developed"  into  the  "developing" 
countries  of  the  world.  (10) 
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Associated  with  this  model  is  an  intense  valorization  of  the  US  and  its 
modernizing  project  in  Mexico.  The  culture  of  poverty  concept  can  be  seen  as  a 
manifestation  of  "the  cultural  and  psychological  obstacles  to  growth  (e.g.  an 
ingrained  fatalism)"  which  diffusionists  believed  could  be  overcome  by  adding 
technology  and  capital  (Joseph  10).  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  Lewis 
selected  his  informants  and  how  closely  they  adhere  to  these  ideologies. 

Lewis'  Objectives  and  the  Narrators  of  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez 
By  the  late  1950s,  Lewis  was  frustrated  with  an  economic  policy  that  was 
causing  the  numbers  of  Mexico's  urban  poor  to  rise.  Mexican  writers  and 
anthropologists,  he  was  convinced,  were  too  preoccupied  with  the  traditional 
indigenous  populations  to  understand  contemporary  Mexico  (Los  hijos  xii).  The 
Sanchezes  matched  his  literary  and  political  agenda  so  well  that  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  forego  concerns  that  they  did  not  conform  to  the  tenets  of  his  culture  of 
poverty  theory. 

The  Sanchez  family  was,  in  fact,  not  a  good  example  of  the  culture  of 
poverty  as  Lewis  described  it,  as  he  himself  admitted  on  several  occasions 
(Anthropological  Essays  x,  Rigdon  60,  70,  243). 2  What  made  the  Sanchezes 
excellent  informants  for  Lewis  was  "their  extraordinary  articulateness  and  high 
theatrics,"  that  not  only  made  for  captivating  reading,  but  also  revealed  their 
private  lives  and  thoughts,  artfully  expressing  what  Lewis  believed  were  the 
social  and  psychological  effects  of  poverty  (Rigdon  58).  In  terms  of  their  ability 
to  make  a  political  statement,  the  Sanchezes  represented  a  very  positive  change 
from  the  rural  informants  Lewis  had  worked  with  in  Tepoztlan  and,  as 
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immigrants,  in  Mexico  City.  While  those  reserved  rural  informants  in  their 
inhibition  had  resembled  the  "masked"  Mexican  described  by  Paz  in  El  laberinto, 
the  Sanchezes 

were  much  more  knowledgeable  about  the  city  and  the  problems  of  life  in 
modern  Mexico.  They  were  familiar  with  corruption  in  official  circles, 
and  they  expressed  themselves  in  language  that  was  graphic,  frank, 
critical,  and  nondeferential  to  those  in  authority.  (Rigdon  164) 

The  selection  of  informants  is  intricately  connected  to  Bruner's  "first 

telling,"  in  which  the  anthropologist  explains  his  objective.  In  other  words,  the 

informants  may  come  to  share  their  investigator's  agenda  by  means  of  having  it 

(passionately,  in  Lewis's  case)  taught  to  them.  This  statement  by  Jesus  Sanchez 

on  the  need  for  more  social  research  of  poverty  provides  an  example: 

hay  que  vivir  dentro  de  nuestras  familias  para  conocer  que  enfermedades 
nan  sufrido  y  como  pueden  curarse.  No  nan  estudiado  a  fondo  el  problema 
mexicano.  Esos  senores  gobernantes  andan  en  sus  coches  muy  lujosos  y 
tienen  millones  en  el  banco,  pero  no  ven  para  abajo  donde  esta  la  gente 
pobre.  (Los  hijos  506) 

Sanchez'  comments  mirror  almost  exactly  Lewis's  words  in  the  "Setting"  of  Five 

Families: 

to  understand  the  culture  of  the  poor  it  is  necessary  to  live  with  them,  to 
learn  their  language  and  customs  ....  Unfortunately,  in  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  the  educated  native  elite  generally  have  little 
first-hand  knowledge  of  their  own  poor  ....  In  Mexico,  for  example, 
practically  nothing  of  a  scientific  nature  is  known  about  lower-class  family 
life.  (16) 

Either  the  similarity  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  or,  more  likely,  a  good  deal  of 
teaching  ("telling")  has  taken  place. 

The  narrators  of  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez  are  the  father,  Jesus  Sanchez,  and 


his  four  children,  in  order  from  oldest  to  youngest:  Manuel,  Roberto,  Consuelo, 
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and  Marta.  The  father's  two  chapters  open  and  close  the  book,  dealing 
respectively  with  Jesus's  early  days  in  Mexico  City  and  his  current  disdain  both 
for  his  children  and  for  Mexico's  social  and  political  condition.  The  book's 
interior  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  composed  of  one  chapter  from  each  of  the 
children.  The  three  sections  are  roughly  organized  to  cover  the  children's  versions 
of  their  youth,  adolescence,  and  current  experiences. 

The  book's  structure  highlights  the  tension  between  Jesus  Sanchez,  who 
represents  a  traditional,  pre-Revolutionary  side  of  Mexico,  and  his  children  who, 
born  between  1928  and  1935,  form  part  of  the  post-Revolutionary  generation.  The 
fact  that  the  father  was  able  to  "elevarse  desde  las  profundidades  inferiores  de  la 
pobreza,  en  tanto  que  sus  hijos  han  permanecido  en  ese  nivel"  is  meant  to 
symbolize  the  social  failures  of  the  post-Revolutionary  state  (Los  hijos  xxxii).  As 
Lewis  writes  in  the  introduction:  "a  juzgar  por  la  familia  Sanchez,  por  sus  amigos, 
vecinos  y  parientes,  la  promesa  esencial  de  la  Revolution  no  ha  sido  cumplida 
aun"  (xxxii).  The  anthropologist's  respect  for  the  Revolution's  initial 
accomplishments  remains,  but  his  frustration  with  Mexico's  social  realities  at  the 
time  of  the  work's  creation  is  not  only  palpable  throughout  Los  hijos,  but  actually 
is  integral  to  the  text's  structure  and  content. 

I  have  described  Lewis'  political  commitments  as  a  mixture  of  pro-US 
development  with  a  healthy  dose  of  socialist  ideology.  Lewis's  support  for  certain 
aspects  of  both  capitalism  and  socialism  (and  his  teachings  on  the  subject),  are 
reflected  in  the  Sanchez  narrative  by  Manuel,  the  oldest  son.  Manuel  has  been  to 
California  to  work  as  a  bracero,  and  finds  el  norte  to  be  a  kind  of  promised  land  of 
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superior  culture:  "me  hubiera  gustado  mas  haber  nacido  en  Estados  Unidos  ...  en 
una  de  esas  naciones  de  una  cultura  mas  avanzada"  (349).  Surprisingly, 
considering  his  own  machismo,  Manuel  praises  the  fact  that  American  couples  do 
not  rely  solely  on  the  traditional  male  leadership,  but  enjoy  an  independence  and  a 
mutual  blind  faith  based  on  a  strong  moral  principle:  "en  Mexico  no  es  igual. . .  . 
la  fidelidad  del  marido  a  la  mujer  en  Mexico  no  existe"  (337).  Some  of  the  social 
aspects  that  impress  Manuel  in  the  US  are  greater  job  security  for  workers:  "ahi 
protegen  al  obrero  en  todos  sentidos.  Aqui  en  Mexico  los  patrones  son  tiranos" 
(343);  and  generous  health  insurance:  "estuve  diecisiete  dias  en  el  hospital.  La 
compania  de  seguros  se  encargo  de  todo  .  .  .  algo  que  aqui  en  Mexico  esta  fuera 
de  nuestro  alcance.  No  nos  costo  ni  un  penny"  (342).  The  education  Manuel 
received  from  Lewis  regarding  economic  and  political  systems  is  evident  in  his 
assessment  of  the  US  arrangement:  "creo  que  me  linchaban  por  lo  que  voy  a  decir, 
pero  creo  que  los  Estados  Unidos  son  practicamente  comunistas  .  .  .  dentro  del 
capitalismo,  ^verdad?"  (343  ellipsis  original).  Manuel's  description  reveals  what 
Lewis  saw  as  an  ideal  combination  of  political  systems.  To  discard  the  possibility 
that  Manuel  Sanchez  makes  these  observations  based  on  his  own  prior 
understanding  takes  away  agency  from  the  Mexican  narrators,  but  the  evidence 
points  to  Lewis's  having  imparted  a  great  deal  of  these  ideas  to  the  Sanchez 
family. 

Lewis  had  to  be  explaining  his  ideas  about  economics  and  anthropology  to 
the  family  from  the  very  start  because  he  was  not  only  using  them  as  informants, 
but  hiring  them  to  work  on  the  project:  "Lewis  met  the  Sanchez  family  in  the  late 
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summer  of  1956   By  September  he  had  hired  Consuelo  Sanchez  for  the  field 

staff  to  help  administer  questionnaires"  (Rigdon  57).  Consuelo  and  Manuel 
Sanchez  can  be  seen  as  "contaminated"  informants  for  working  so  closely  with 
the  Lewises:  "Consuelo  traveled  to  Guatemala  with  the  Lewises  and  lived  with 
them  in  the  US.  She  was  employed  for  many  months  as  a  fieldworker  on  their 
projects  in  Mexico  City,  Tepoztlan,  and  Puerto  Rico  (as  Manuel  in  San  Juan)" 
(Rigdon  160).  In  spite  of  the  fact  there  is  "no  evidence  in  interview  transcripts 
that  he  ever  made  political  statements  to  informants  or  that  he  prodded  them  to 
draw  specific  conclusions"  (Rigdon  157),  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
positions  he  took  on  political  issues  were  no  secret  to  the  Sanchez  family. 

Manuel's  father,  Jesus  Sanchez,  shares  the  text's  common  assumption  of 
US  superiority,  but  unlike  his  son  appears  not  to  have  received  the  political 
science  lessons  that  would  allow  him  to  discuss  complex  overlappings  of  world 
political  systems.  Jesus  paints  with  a  broad  brush  in  disparaging  the  entire 
Mexican  government,  beginning  with  the  closed  nature  of  the  dominating  party, 
the  PRI,  and  the  violence  it  utilizes  to  maintain  its  position:  "aqui  es  la  pandilla 
del  PRI  la  que  domina  todo.  Asi  que  si  hay  otro  candidato,  van  y  le  ponen  la 
ametralladora  enfrente.  ^Quien  gano?  Pues  el  candidato  del  PRI.  No  hay  mas" 
(510). 

Jesus  accuses  Mexico's  president  from  1946-1952  of  using  drug  money  in 
his  campaign:  "Cuando  Aleman,  supe  yo  .  .  .  que  entro  mucho  dinero  para  la 
propaganda  entre  los  que  venden  narcoticos"  (508).  Shortly  thereafter,  Jesus 
suggests  "el  monopolio  de  los  camioneros"  and  other  labor  unions  are  also 
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controlled  by  the  PRI,  and  have  only  their  own  financial  interests  in  mind:  "les 
decian:  'si  ganamos,  les  dejamos  subir  un  quinto.'  Gano,  y  subio  el  pasaje.  Y  los 
lideres  sindicales  tampoco  ayudan;  roban  para  su  bolsillo"  (508). 

The  father's  disillusion  with  Mexican  leadership  leads  him  to  utter  the 
text's  most  extreme  pro-US  and  anti-Mexican  proclamations,  that  of  wanting  "un 
presidente  americano,  en  Mexico"  (507).  Similarly,  Sanchez  states:  "me  gustaria 
que  hubiera  leyes  como  las  de  Estados  Unidos.  No  habria  tanto  golfo  como  lo 
hay  y  no  habria  tanta  canallada  de  piano"  (506).  These  comments  are  highlighted 
in  the  suit  filed  with  the  attorney  general  against  Lewis  for  being  "calumniosas, 
difamatorias  y  denigrantes  contra  el  pueblo  y  el  gobierno  de  Mexico"  (Los  hijos 
513),  and  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  uproar  erupting  after  the  suit 
brought  national  attention  to  the  book. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  all  of  Jesus  Sanchez's  outrageous  comments  to 
Oscar  Lewis's  influence.  Miguel  Barnet  appears  to  free  Lewis  of  responsibility 
for  Sanchez'  opinion,  attributing  the  father's  over-valuation  of  the  US  to  "la  falta 
de  una  vision  objetiva  de  la  realidad  politica"  which  is  "frecuentemente 
compartida  por  otros  sujetos  que  se  encuentran  en  el  mismo  nivel."  However,  the 
Cuban  writer  also  indicates  that  attitudes  like  Jesus  Sanchez'  do  not  originate  in  a 
vacuum:  "los  Estados  Unidos  han  logrado  crear  en  la  mente  de  muchos  pobres,  a 
traves  de  una  propaganda  intensiva,  un  mito  de  su  vida  social  y  economica"  (La 
fuente  viva  67).  Although  Barnet  does  not  connect  Lewis  to  that  diffusion  of 
propaganda,  the  way  the  anthropologist  interacted  with  his  informants  suggests 
his  contact  with  them  may  have  had  a  similar  effect,  as  I  now  explain. 
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The  hierarchical  relationship  Lewis  established  with  the  Sanchezes  was 
reinforced  by  the  environment  in  which  the  interviews  took  place.  Lewis  claims 
that  almost  all  the  recording  was  done  in  his  office  and  at  his  home  because 
"ellos  se  expresaban  con  mayor  libertad  cuando  estaban  lejos  de  la  vecindad"  (Los 
hij os  xxix).  While  the  anthropologist  feels  these  arrangements  add  to  the  work's 
objectivity,  Elena  Poniatowska's  more  informative  description  leads  to  another 
conclusion: 

el  citaba  a  la  gente  en  su  casa.  Sus  informantes  venian  a  la  casa  y  se 
sentaban  frente  a  el.  En  la  vecindad  de  Casa  Grande  creian  que  era  un 
doctor,  un  medico.  Y  el  les  recetaba  aspirinas  y  cosas  asi  porque  lo 
abordaban:  "cureme,  doctorcito."  En  varias  vecindades,  la  de  Panaderos, 
lo  querian  bien.  (92) 

If,  as  Lewis  claims,  the  family  thought  of  the  US  as  "un  pais  'superior,'"  and  of 

Lewis  himself  as  "una  figura  autoritaria  benevola"  (Los  hijos  xxx),  the  interview 

conditions  did  nothing  to  discourage  these  impressions,  and  may  in  fact  have 

provoked  them.  If  the  Sanchezes  held  these  opinions  before  Lewis'  arrival,  that 

may  help  to  explain  his  selection  of  them  as  narrators. 

Nowhere  is  Lewis's  influence  on  the  Sanchez'  thought  and  expression 

more  noticeable  than  in  that  of  Jesus  Sanchez'  daughter,  Consuelo.  Jean  Franco 

very  perceptively  points  out  that  Consuelo,  motherless  but  with  essentially  two 

fathers,  after  meeting  Lewis,  experiences  a  "transference  not  only  from  one  father 

to  another  but  from  one  social  system  to  another"  (167). 3  Consuelo  comes  to 

prefer  the  "benevolent  authority"  represented  by  Lewis  over  the  "autoridad 

aplastante"  she  sees  in  the  Mexican  patriarchal  system:  "todos  los  hombres  que 

conozco,  mi  padre,  mis  hermanos,  mis  novios  y  los  companeros  de  trabajo,  se 
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creen  siempre  en  el  papel  de  mandar  y  ser  obedecidos"  (Los  hijos  444). 
Consuelo's  transformation  is  evident  not  only  in  the  explicit  statements  she  makes 
regarding  Mexican  fatalism  and  machismo  (reflecting  a  perspective  she  may  have 
taken  from  Lewis),  but  also  in  the  distanced,  critical  tone  she  adopts,  revealing  the 
ethnographic  training  she  received  from  the  North  American.  Franco  accurately 
describes  the  process  as  Consuelo's  conversion  into  "her  master's  voice"  (174). 

In  the  opening  section  of  her  narrative,  Consuelo  discusses  her 
disappointment  with  her  father's  treatment  of  her.  She  claims  Jesus  was 
unfalteringly  harsh  and  critical  of  her  during  her  childhood,  and  remembers 
hoping  their  relationship  would  improve:  "algun  dia  mi  padre  se  ha  de  fijar  que  no 
soy  tan  mala  como  el  dice.  Algun  dia  ..."  (127  ellipsis  original).  She  describes 
her  continued  struggle  in  her  relationship  with  him,  and  with  her  brothers  and 
sisters  for  his  affection,  until  she  can  no  longer  accept  the  brutality  and  injustice 
of  her  home.  With  a  young  boyfriend,  Mario,  whom  she  does  not  love,  she  leaves 
Mexico  City  for  Monterrey.  The  tumultuous,  violent  relationship  she  has  with 
Mario  ends  with  her  miscarriage  and  return  to  Mexico  City,  where  she  lives  with 
her  aunt  in  a  vecindad  close  to  her  family's. 

Having  been  apart  from  her  familial  surroundings,  Consuelo  is  convinced 
of  the  negative  influence  they  represent  in  her  life.  She  associates  her  family  and 
friends  with  the  fatalism  Lewis  lists  (Los  hijos  xvi)  as  one  of  the  traits  of  the 
culture  of  poverty:  "me  oponia  terminantemente  a  la  palabra  'destino'  que 
infinidad  de  veces  oia  a  mi  alrededor.  'El  que  nace  pa'  maceta,  del  corredor  no 
pasa.'  Cuantas  veces  lo  oi  de  mi  padre,  mi  tia,  amigas,  vecinas"  (436).  Her  only 
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option  is  to  separate  herself  from  them:  "tenia  que  alejarme  de  mi  familia  .... 
Lejos  de  ellos  me  daba  cuenta  que  formaban  un  circulo  apretado,  o  mas  bien  una 
red  enmaranada  en  la  cual  todos  estaban  envueltos.  .  .  ."  (439,  444).  She  decides 
to  be  independent,  to  finish  school  and  gain  a  well-paid  job:  "necesitaba  dinero 
para  vivir  en  un  nivel  distinto,  para  formar  parte  de  otro  circulo,  para  ser  de  algiin 
valor,  para  tener  una  vida  mejor"  (438).  At  this  point,  Consuelo  demonstrates  not 
only  an  awareness  of  the  culture  of  poverty  traits,  but  Lewis's  passion  for 
economic  advancement  as  well.  If  she  has  already  transferred  her  allegiance  to 
the  benevolent  father  figure,  the  transference  to  a  new  social  system  is  in 
progress. 

Consuelo  is  adamant  on  changing  one  of  the  trends  Lewis  associates  with 
the  culture  of  poverty — its  intergenerational  nature:  "me  negaba  a  seguir  en  la 
vida  la  rata  marcada  por  las  generaciones  pasadas"  (436).  Interestingly,  it  is  in 
order  to  remove  her  nephews  and  nieces,  Manuel's  children,  from  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty,  that  Consuelo  strives  to  succeed:  "no  queria  que  la  historia  se 
repitiera,  ellos  no  debian  ser  otro  Manuel,  Roberto,  Consuelo  o  Marta"  (438).  In 
order  to  effect  this  change,  Consuelo  attends  secretarial  classes  and  works  as  a 
secretary  for  a  time.  Interested  in  the  performing  arts,  she  earns  a  scholarship  to 
study  dance  at  the  National  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

Through  acquaintances  made  in  the  Institute  for  Fine  Arts  she  is  presented 
with  an  opportunity  in  the  film  business.  Instead  of  earning  solid  work,  however, 
she  is  twice  forced  to  the  'casting  couch,'  left  disillusioned  and,  once,  pregnant: 
"fue  mi  primer  encuentro  con  el  famoso  y  brutal  machismo  del  mexicano.  Yo, 
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como  infinidad  de  otras  mujeres  mexicanas,  habia  formado  parte  de  ese  juego  en 

que  vence  el  macho  dominante"  (454).  This  experience  is  perhaps  the  final  straw 

in  driving  her  from  traditional  Mexico  and  toward  what  she  sees  as  a  more 

enlightened  culture: 

sonaba  con  irme  a  la  frontera,  a  California  y  casarme  con  un  'gringo,'  un 
hombre  que  me  entendiera,  no  como  los  mexicanos.  ...  El  macho 
mexicano  en  su  orgullo  y  vanidad  considera  inferior  a  la  mujer  y  goza 
humillandola,  denigrandola. ...  no  creo  en  el  hombre  latino  y  nunca  voy 
a  lograr  congeniar  con  el.  (444-445) 

Here  again,  Consuelo  recites  what  may  be  a  lesson  learned  from  Lewis, 
who  includes  in  his  trait  list  for  the  subculture  "una  creencia  en  la  superioridad 
masculina  que  alcanza  su  cristalizacion  en  el  machismo"  (Los  hijos  xvi).  It  is 
logical  to  conclude  that  some  of  her  ideas  about  Mexican  machismo,  especially  in 
comparison  to  the  behavior  of  US  males,  of  which  Lewis  was  her  foremost 
example,  came  from  her  close  experience  with  the  anthropologist. 

In  Una  muerte  en  la  familia  Sanchez,  Consuelo  continues  as  Lewis's 
spokesperson.  The  action  takes  place  six  years  after  Lewis  first  met  the  family. 
Riding  the  bus  on  the  way  to  her  aunt's  funeral,  Consuelo  contemplates  the  failed 
social  policies  which,  in  spite  of  numerous  governmental  promises,  have  left  so 
many  in  misery  and  despair:  "ya  no  tengo  alegria  ni  esperanza  de  nada  aqui  en  'mi 
tierra.'  ^,Por  que  empecinarnos  en  la  farsa  tan  absurda,  la  mentira  gigantesca  que 
esconde  la  verdad  en  'mi  republica'  mexicana?"  (80).  Her  complaints  echo 
Lewis's  indictment  of  Mexico's  modernization,  i.e.  that  because  of  unequal 
distribution,  it  is  occurring  at  the  expense  of  the  poor:  "si,  si,  estamos 
progresando,  adelantando  en  la  tecnica,  en  la  ciencia  que  yerguen  sus  estructuras 
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de  hierro  sobre  los  cadavares. . . .  i  Mexico,  a  que  precio  tan  alto  te  estas 
edificando"  (80,  89).  The  lack  of  any  critique  of  the  foreign  investment  fueling 
the  unequal  development  may  reflect  Lewis's  continuing  support  for  the 
diffusionist  model  of  modernization  (and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  instilled 
in  Consuelo). 

A  last  example  of  how  Consuelo  promotes  Lewis's  agenda  is  a  clear 
reference  to  Paz,  and  to  the  inability  of  literary  intellectuals  to  speak  for  the 
"common  people."  Analyzing  her  own  reaction  to  her  aunt's  death,  Consuelo 
complains  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  her  to  accept  death  than  one  would 
gather  from  works  like  El  laberinto.  The  allusion  to  that  work  is  so  direct  that  I 
quote  at  length: 

yo  se  que  hay  autores  que  han  dicho  que  el  mexicano  sabe  como  enfrentar 
la  muerte  y  no  le  importa  la  muerte  ni  la  vida,  y  que  hay  muchos  chistes  y 
bromas  y  canciones  sobre  la  muerte,  pero  yo  quisiera  ver  a  estos  escritores 
famosos,  verlos  en  nuestro  lugar  y  haber  padecido  con  nosotros  paso  a 
paso  los  sufrimientos  tan  enormes  que  tenemos  en  nuestra  clase,  y  ver  si  es 
posible  que  acepten  ellos  con  una  sonrisa  en  los  labios  el  que  uno  de 
nosotros  muera,  sabiendo  que  tiene  remedio.  Eso  es  una  gran  mentira. 
Porque  la  muerte,  desde  mi  punto  de  vista  no  es  nada  gracioso  ni  nada  a  lo 
que  estemos  acostumbrados  porque  se  le  haga  fiesta  a  la  muerte  o  porque 
comamos  calaveras  de  aziicar  o  juguemos  con  esqueletos.  Eso  no.  De 
ninguna  manera.  (79) 

This  outburst  gives  the  very  definite  impression  of  being  the  result  of  what  Lewis 

called  his  "metodo  directive"  In  this  case,  it  appears  as  if  the  anthropologist  read 

some  of  Paz's  treatment  of  death  to  Consuelo  and  asked  how  it  sat  with  her.4  By 

refuting  Paz's  treatment  of  death,  Consuelo  accuses  intellectuals  like  Paz  of 

falsely  speaking  for  marginalized  subjects  like  herself.  She  is,  in  a  sense,  arguing 

for  the  ability  to  speak  for  herself  in  the  kind  of  first-person  literature  Lewis  is 
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creating.  Yet,  while  doing  so,  she  is  being  used  by  Lewis  to  promote  that 
message. 

This  look  at  how  the  Sanchezes'  opinions  were  influenced  by  Lewis  and 
the  processes  he  used  to  produce  his  material,  has  in  general  shown  them  to  be 
favorable  of  the  US,  thus  confirming  the  appraisal  of  "ordinary"  Mexicans  that 
begins  this  study.  It  is  important  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  are  a  few 
statements  in  Los  hijos  that  demonstrate  resistance  to  US  influence  within  the 
Sanchez  circle.  As  such,  these  examples  indicate  either  that  Lewis'  domination 
over  his  narrators'  message  is  not  complete,  or  that  his  allegiance  to  the  US 
profile  in  Mexico  is  not  without  reservation. 

The  examples  I  refer  to  occur  largely  in  relation  to  Consuelo,  whose 
efforts  to  improve  her  social  status  are  seen  as  an  attempt  to  conform  more  to  a 
US  than  a  Mexican  lifestyle.  Consuelo's  attempts  to  separate  herself  from 
traditional  Mexican  society  win  scorn  and  ridicule  from  her  family  members,  who 
would  rather  see  her  in  a  more  conventional  role.  According  to  Consuelo,  for 
example,  her  uncle  is  unhappy  she  spends  time  studying  instead  of  on  housework, 
metaphorically  asking:  "si  se  casa,  ^que  le  va  a  dar  a  su  marido  de  comer,  las 
teclas  de  una  maquina?"  (281).  Manuel  indicates  that  Consuelo's  education 
(perhaps  referring  to  what  she  has  learned  from  Lewis)  and  her  desire  for 
independence  make  her  a  poor  fit  in  male-dominated  Mexican  society:  "solo 
porque  habia  adquirido  unos  pocos  de  conocimientos  se  volvio  rebelde  y  ya  no 
queria  inclinarse  ante  la  autoridad  paterna"  (350).  Her  father  agrees:  "las 
personas  que  han  tenido  un  poco  de  escuela  se  sienten  de  momento  gente  de 
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categoria. . . .  Que  progrese  un  poco,  muy  bien  . .  .  pero  que  no  se  sienta  cosa 
grande  y  desconozca  a  los  suyos"  (495).  These  comments  can  be  seen  as  a  form 
of  resistance  against  the  dangerous  intrusion  of  US  norms  for  feminine  behavior, 
and  as  such,  against  Lewis's  ideals.  Nevertheless,  such  comments  represent  a 
small  fraction  of  the  text's  overall  message. 

Consuelo's  family  explicitly  associates  her  transformation  with  US 
influence.  When  Consuelo  advises  her  sister  on  how  to  take  better  care  of  her 
children,  Marta  accuses  her  of  being  a  pocha  (428).  (The  Diccionario  Porrua  de  la 
Lengua  Espanola  says  of  pocho/a:  "Dicese  .  .  .  especialmente  en  Mexico,  del 
hispanoamericano  que  imita  las  costumbres  o  el  lexico  norteamericanos").  Also, 
when  Consuelo  reports  Manuel  to  the  Social  Services  Office  for  refusing  to 
support  his  children,  Manuel  tells  the  judge:  "a  mis  hijos  no  les  hace  falta  nada. 
Pero  mi  hermana  quiere  que  vivan  una  vida  de  americanos"  (446).  The  tension 
between  Consuelo's  mentality  and  that  of  her  family  is  clear.  Their  association  of 
her  with  the  US  is  a  way  of  accusing  her  of  malinchismo,  or  betraying  her  culture. 

Here  again  we  see  a  resistance  to  the  text's  dominant  discourse,  indicating 
Lewis's  commitment  to  transmit  faithfully  his  informants'  words,  even  when  they 
contradict  his  message.  Herein  lies  one  of  Lewis's  positive  contributions  to 
testimonial  narrative.5  The  accuracy  with  which  Lewis  conveys  the  Sanchezes' 
words  acts  as  a  slight  counterbalance  to  Los  hijos'  overwhelmingly  negative 
picture  of  Mexico.  Relevant  to  this  study,  and  taken  up  in  the  next  section,  is  the 
enormous  public  outcry  resulting  from  the  scandalous  nature  of  that  portrait. 
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Backlash  Against  Lewis'  Vision 

As  with  later  works  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba,  controversy  followed  the 
publication  of  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez  in  Mexico.  The  issues  brought  to  light  by 
these  debates  are  relevant  because  they  informed  the  production  of  testimonials 
by  subsequent  researchers  and  because  they  help  us  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  Los  hijos  presents  the  thoughts  of  "ordinary"  Mexicans  versus  those  of 
Lewis  himself. 

The  uproar  over  Los  hijos  began  in  February  1965  -  four  months  after  its 
Spanish  publication.  Responding  to  what  they  considered  "un  libro  obsceno  y 
denigrante  para  nuestra  patria,"  La  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografia  y  Estadistica 
(SMGE)  requested  a  criminal  investigation  into  Lewis,  the  book,  and  the  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica,  the  government-funded  institution  that  had  published  the 
book.  After  the  complaint  was  made  public,  the  debate  over  Los  hijos  dominated 
the  print  media  for  over  a  month,  and  was  also  carried  out  on  radio  and  television, 
as  well  as  in  round-table  discussions  on  university  campuses  and  local  conference 
halls. 

La  Gaceta,  a  monthly  cultural  magazine  published  in  Mexico  City, 
dedicated  its  March  1965  edition  to  'Taffaire  Lewis."  The  original  complaint 
filed  by  the  SMGE  was  included  in  full,  as  well  as  the  responses  of  the  upper 
echelon  of  Mexico's  intellectual  and  cultural  circles.  Figures  such  as  Ricardo 
Pozas,  Rosario  Castellanos,  Carlos  Fuentes,  Gaston  Garcia  Cantu,  Fernando 
Benitez,  Jacobo  Zabludowsky,  and  Juan  Rulfo,  all  came  to  Lewis'  aid,  insisting 
that  the  lives  and  the  living  conditions  depicted  in  Los  hijos  were  real,  and  that 
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attempts  to  censure  the  book  constituted  a  danger  to  the  freedom  of  expression  in 
Mexico.  Fuentes  encouraged  his  colleagues  to  confront  narrow-minded 
nationalism,  and  to  defend  the  right  to  research,  write  and  publish  "sin  temor  a 
ningiin  macartito  geografico  y  estadistico"  ("Denuncia  contra  un  libro"  6). 

John  Paddock,  a  US  anthropologist  living  and  publishing  a  journal  called 
Mesoamerican  Notes  in  Mexico  at  the  time,  collected  a  lengthy  sampling  of  the 
articles  in  the  Mexican  print  media  on  the  scandal.  Taken  from  a  broad  spectrum 
of  publications  such  as  Excelsior,  El  Universal,  Diario  de  la  Tarde,  El  Dia,  and 
Novedades,  the  articles  tend  to  defend  Lewis'  right  to  free  speech,  and  to  argue 
with  him  that  Mexico's  poor  need  to  receive  more  specialized  attention  and 
consideration.  There  are  many  however,  that  express  indignation  over  the  "false 
image  of  Mexico"  presented  in  Los  hijos,  or  complain,  for  example,  that  a 
Mexican  anthropologist  attempting  to  study  the  effects  of  poverty  on  Black 
families  in  Mississippi  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  country  or  jailed,  because  "the 
Inquisition — McCarthyism — has  no  opposition  in  the  US"  (Paddock  132).  One  of 
the  articles  contains  a  lengthy  interview  with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  SMGE, 
Luis  Catano  Morlet,  who  asserts  that  Lewis  only  claims  to  be  an  anthropologist, 
while  in  fact  he  came  to  Mexico  as  an  agent  of  the  F.B.I.  (Paddock  89). 

Paddock  himself  writes  thoughtful  reviews  of  both  Five  Families  and  Los 
hijos,  and  provides  his  professional  perspective  of  the  controversy.  The  central 
issue  to  Paddock,  as  an  anthropologist,  is  the  protection  of  the  informants:  "all 
their  sins  having  been  published  in  several  countries,  these  men  and  women 
would  be  caused  indescribable  suffering  if  they  were  to  become  public  figures" 
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(Paddock  62).  A  great  deal  of  notoriety  was  in  fact  given  to  the  Sanchez  family; 
reporters  attempted  to  track  them  down  in  order  to  get  the  "inside  story."  In  the 
end,  however,  "the  privacy  issue  took  care  of  itself  when  Manuel  Sanchez,  in  an 
attempt  to  defend  Lewis  and  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  identified  himself 
(Rigdon  165).  Three  other  members  of  the  family  have  made  themselves  known 
to  the  press,  often  for  reasons  of  financial  gain.  The  issue  of  anonymity,  in  this 
case  at  least,  has  been  resolved. 

One  important  complaint  that  arose  out  of  the  controversy  is  of  particular 
interest  to  this  study.  In  the  SMGE's  document  entitled  La  Verdad  Respecto  de  la 
Denuncia  Penal  Contra  Los  Hijos  de  Sanchez  de  Oscar  Lewis,  Catano  Morlet 
asserts  that 

Oscar  Lewis  no  escribio  su  libro  para  que  lo  leyeran  los  mexicanos,  sino 
para  que  lo  leyera  el  gobierno  norteamericano,  con  el  objeto  de  que  afinara 
su  politica  internacional,  con  respecto  a  los  paises  subdesarrollados  del 
mundo  y  muy  especialmente,  de  la  America  Latina;  prueba  de  ello  es  que 
escribio  su  libro  en  el  idioma  ingles,  desde  el  ano  1961,  y  desde  entonces 
circula  en  Norteamerica,  en  Canada  y  en  Europa.  (SMGE  34) 

Catano's  assertion  is  verifiable  in  many  respects.  The  fact  that  Lewis  made  the 

effort  to  translate  over  five  hundred  pages  of  the  Sanchez'  transcribed  narrative, 

in  order  to  first  publish  the  text  in  English,  is  indicative  of  where  his  interests  lay. 

Similarly,  Lewis  did  not  alter  the  introduction  to  the  Spanish-language  version  of 

Los  hijos,  but  offered  a  word-for-word  translation  of  the  original  English 

introduction.  When  Lewis  describes  the  cultural  significance  of  terms  such  as 

Zocalo  and  the  Virgen  de  Guadalupe  (Los  hijos  xxiii),  which  any  Mexican  reader 

would  understand  without  explanation,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  writing  for  a 

Mexican  audience.  Most  damning,  however,  are  Lewis'  own  comments  with 
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regard  to  publishing  Los  hijos  in  Spanish.  In  a  1965  correspondence  to  an 
associate,  Lewis  stated:  "the  big  mistake  was  my  allowing  publication  of  the 

Sanchez  book  in  Spanish  I  certainly  don't  want  to  have  a  Spanish  edition  of 

my  work  on  the  P.R.  [Puerto  Rican]  families"  (Rigdon  295).  Lewis'  words 
indicate  he  was  more  concerned  with  how  the  US  could  use  his  information,  than 
with  how  the  countries  he  studied  in  could  improve  their  living  conditions. 

Lewis'  reference  to  Puerto  Rico  was  prophetic  in  that  a  controversy 
similar  to  the  one  that  engulfed  Los  hijos  followed  the  1966  publication  of  his 
study  of  Puerto  Rican  families,  La  vida.  This  look  at  life  in  a  San  Juan  slum 
"produced  the  most  sexually  explicit  material  Lewis  had  ever  published,  and  this 
led  to  charges  that  the  book  was  a  slur  on  Puerto  Rican  people  and  their  culture" 
(Rigdon  165).  Lewis  found  these  criticisms  difficult  to  deflect  because  they  came 
from  two  prominent  Puerto  Rican  officials,  including  Samuel  Quinones,  president 
of  the  Senate. 

More  serious  was  the  tragedy  that  resulted  from  his  testimonial  work  in 
Cuba.  Despite  obtaining  assurances  of  protection  from  government  interference, 
Lewis'  project  was  shut  down  by  the  Castro  regime.  His  research  was  confiscated, 
resulting  in  imprisonment  for  one  of  his  informants,  Senor  X.  The  problems 
Lewis  experienced  working  in  these  countries  reveals  his  ignorance  of  his  own 
positioning  with  regard  to  his  collaborators,  diminishing  the  authority  of  his 
works.  Nevertheless,  Lewis'  works  provided  useful  lessons  for  later  practitioners 
of  the  testimonial  form. 
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Conclusion 

We  have  seen  that  Lewis  chose  the  Sanchez  family  to  narrate  his  work  not 
because  they  demonstrated  the  traits  he  enumerated  in  his  culture  of  poverty 
theory,  but  because  their  stories  made  for  compelling  literature.  In  addition,  their 
political  outlook  vis-a-vis  the  US  role  in  Mexico  conveniently  coincided  with  his 
own.  While  the  narrators  of  Los  hijos  certainly  espouse  a  pro-development  (and 
pro-US)  attitude,  this  attitude  appears  to  have  been  selected  and  nurtured  by 
Lewis'  pre-existing  biases.  Specifically,  the  text  can  be  seen  to  participate  in  what 
Ricardo  D.  Salvatore  calls  the  North  American  "representational  machine  of 
empire"  (69-104).  In  this  reading,  Lewis  figures  among  a  vast  array  of 
professionals  engaged  in  gathering  information  on  Latin  America:  photographers, 
scientists,  missionaries,  writers,  and  social  scientists  who,  through  different 
practices  and  projects,  and  sometimes  unknowingly,  facilitate  US  capitalist 
expansion  and  domination  in  the  region. 

Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak's  "Can  the  Subaltern  Speak?"  (1988),  explains 
not  only  that  "Western  intellectual  production  is,  in  many  ways,  complicit  with 
Western  international  economic  interests,"  but  that  the  well-meaning  intellectual's 
attempt  to  represent  transparently  the  "other"  (Lewis's  intent),  is  in  many  ways  an 
impossibility  (Spivak  271).  In  the  process  of  converting  the  "authentic 
experience"  of  the  marginalized  subject  into  a  written  text  (it  has  already  been 
mediated  into  words  by  the  informant,  under  conditions  inevitably  affecting  that 
telling),  the  editor/compiler  consciously  or  unconsciously  distorts  and  shapes  the 
information  to  fit  his/her  ideology.  Lewis's  goal  was  to  have  the  Sanchezes  tell 
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their  own  story,  and  to  a  great  extent  this  occurs  in  Los  hijos.  However,  Lewis' 
own  social  and  political  agenda  often  determines  the  text's  overall  message. 

Notes 


1  Subsequent  tellings  in  Bruner's  scheme  include  the  conversion  of  the  rich 
field  experience  into  language,  the  sharing  with  colleagues  who  provide  feedback, 
the  teaching  of  the  finished  narrative  in  class  lecture,  etc.:  "retellings  never  cease" 
(148). 

2  Some  of  the  key  reasons  the  Sanchezes  are  not  representative  of  the 
culture  of  poverty  are:  1)  the  father,  Jesus  Sanchez,  is  a  widower  who  lives  with 
and  supports  his  children,  thus  the  family  does  not  exhibit  the  trait  of  mother- 
centered  families;  2)  Jesus  Sanchez  has  worked  full-time  at  the  same  restaurant 
for  thirty  years,  and  lacks  the  trait  of  unemployment  or  underemployment;  3)  the 
biggest  issue  is  that  of  intergenerational  continuity:  if  some  of  the  children  display 
more  of  the  traits  than  their  father,  they  did  not  inherit  them  from  him. 
Conversely,  if  one  of  the  children  works  to  break  out  of  the  "cycle  of  poverty"  in 
which  they  were  raised  (as  Consuelo  does),  the  intergenerational  argument  also 
fails. 

3  Although  this  study  owes  a  great  deal  to  Franco's  brilliant  observations, 
her  analysis  contains  two  inaccuracies  requiring  correction.  The  critic 
misleadingly  refers  to  "the  translation"  (160)  and  "the  Spanish  translation"  (223) 
in  discussing  the  version  of  Los  hijos  published  in  Mexico.  The  only  translated 
section  of  the  Spanish  edition  is  the  introduction,  as  is  made  clear  on  the  text's 
title  page.  Franco  should  be  aware  of  this  fact,  having  examined  at  length  the 
original  tapes  and  transcripts  stored  at  the  University  of  Illinois  library.  Given  the 
fact  that  Franco  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  her  book  connects  translation  with 
treachery  (131),  it  appears  that  she  is  interested  in  exaggerating  Lewis's 
manipulation  of  the  Sanchezes  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  has  already  been 
documented. 

Second,  the  critic  accuses  Lewis  of  falsely  presenting  "his  material  as  if  it 
all  came  from  interviews  (no  doubt  identifying  orality  with  poverty)  [when]  in 
fact  Consuelo  wrote  down  her  own  life  story,"  part  of  which  was  used  in  Los  hijos 
(Franco  163).  This  is  an  unfounded  criticism,  for  in  the  introduction  Lewis  states: 
"en  el  caso  de  Consuelo  fue  necesaria  una  gran  labor  de  revision  debido  a  la 
superabundancia  de  material.  Ademas  de  las  entrevistas,  ella  tambien  escribio  en 
forma  extensa  sobre  diversos  incidentes  acerca  de  los  cuales  la  interrogue"  (xxxi). 

4  I  believe  this  assertion  is  valid  given  Lewis's  intentions  to  counter  the 
literary  construction  that  had  been  made  of  Mexico,  specifically  by  Paz.  Franco 
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(224n23)  provides  examples  of  Lewis's  very  suggestive  interview  technique, 
designed  to  elicit  dramatic,  confrontational  responses. 

5  Both  Rigdon  and  Franco,  who  studied  the  original  tapes,  transcripts,  and 
written  materials,  indicate  Lewis's  fidelity  to  his  informants'  enunciations. 


CHAPTER  4 

THE  US  IMAGE  IN  MEXICAN  ESSAY  AND  TESTIMONIAL  AFTER  PAZ 

AND  LEWIS 

Introduction 

The  previous  chapters  of  this  study  have  examined  the  idea  that  a  negative 
perception  of  the  US  has  been  prevalent  in  intellectual  work  in  Mexico  from  the 
1950s  to  the  1980s,  while  popular  attitudes  toward  the  US  are  more  favorable 
during  the  same  period.  While  this  working  hypothesis  has  largely  been 
confirmed,  we  have  seen  how  the  rhetorical  processes  involved  in  the  literary 
genres  of  the  essay  and  the  testimonial  create  more  nuanced  portraits.  Paz' 
modernism,  for  example,  while  appearing  to  present  an  anti-US  front, 
aesthetically  resolves  many  of  Mexico's  internal  and  international  tensions,  thus 
subtly  promoting  the  status  quo,  which  means  submission  to  US  economic  policy. 
In  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez,  we  have  seen  from  a  particular  example  of  the  Mexican 
population  at  large  a  more  positive  perception  of  the  US,  as  experts  like 
Castaneda  suggest  has  been  the  norm.  However,  the  difficulties  involved  in 
capturing  these  popular  opinions  in  print,  shed  considerable  doubt  on  their 
authenticity.  Paz  and  Lewis  have  been  presented  as  particularly  illustrative 
examples  of  the  literary  complexities  inherent  in  their  respective  genres. 

This  chapter  examines  how  the  US  has  been  seen  in  Mexican  essay  and 
testimonial  after  the  publication  of  Paz'  and  Lewis'  major  works,  until  roughly 
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the  late  1980s.  Paz  and  Lewis  were  hugely  influential,  affecting  to  an  enormous 
extent  the  writers  who  followed  in  their  respective  genres.  These  later  writers 
have  often  recreated  their  predecessors'  visions  of  the  US  and,  like  Paz  and 
Lewis,  have  been  limited  in  particular  ways  by  the  genres  in  which  they  work. 

Claudio  Lomnitz-Adler's  appropriately  titled,  Exits  from  the  Labyrinth, 
parallels  the  interests  of  this  study  in  that  its  examination  of  Mexican  national 
culture  juxtaposes  the  lo  mexicano  essays  with  images  of  Mexico  presented  by 
anthropologists.  At  one  point,  Lomnitz-Adler  even  questions  whether  Paz'  or 
Lewis'  work  provides  a  more  accurate  representation  of  national  culture. 
Extremely  useful  to  this  study  is  Lomnitz-Adler's  examination  of  recent  Mexican 
national  culture  essays.  My  examination  of  the  US  image  in  these  works  reveals 
that  while  some  repeat  the  attitudes  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  techniques  of 
forebears  such  as  Paz,  others  take  a  different  direction.  The  strengths  and 
shortcomings  of  each  approach  are  noted. 

In  addition  to  the  essays,  Exits  considers  the  perspective  anthropology  has 
provided  of  Mexican  culture.  Instead  of  testimonial,  however,  more  traditional 
anthropological  reports,  such  as  Lewis'  early  study  of  Tepoztlan,  are  considered. 
I  select,  therefore,  from  post- Lewis  Mexican  testimonial  a  work  highlighting  the 
issues  most  relevant  to  this  study,  i.e.,  the  narrator's  perception  of  the  US,  and  the 
dynamic  created  by  the  interaction  between  interviewer  and  informant.  One  of 
Lewis'  disciples,  Gabriel  Careaga,  published  in  1977  a  testimonial  entitled 
Biografia  de  un  joven  de  la  clase  media,  in  which  the  US  plays  a  central  part. 
While  the  contradictions  emerging  from  Biografia  are  not  exactly  the  same  as 
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those  found  in  Lewis'  work,  they  further  illuminate  various  Mexican  perceptions 
of  the  US,  and  raise  more  questions  about  the  viability  and  legitimacy  of  the 
testimonial  form. 

Recent  research  has  challenged  the  testimonial  genre  to  such  an  extent  that 
not  long  after  achieving  its  zenith  in  1983  with  the  work  of  Rigoberta  Menchu, 
even  its  strongest  supporters  were  writing  its  epitaph.  John  Beverley  summed  up 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  writers  contributing  to  The  Real  Thing:  Testimonial 
Discourse  and  Latin  America  (1996),  when  he  wrote  that  testimonials  "can  no 
longer  be  considered  an  adequate  representation  of .  .  .  subalternity  in  relation  to 
domination"  ("The  Real  Thing"  282).  The  issues  related  to  testimonial 
production  by  US  Latinamericanists  are  particularly  problematic,  as  Gareth 
Williams  points  out  in  "The  Fantasies  of  Cultural  Exchange  in  Latin  American 
Subaltern  Studies,"  one  of  the  articles  included  in  The  Real  Thing.  The  serious 
problems  identified  by  scholars  such  as  Beverley  and  Williams,  some  of  which 
were  exemplified  by  Lewis'  work,  have  helped  testimonial  to  be  aware  of  its  own 
structural  inequalities,  and  to  move  forward  in  a  more  self-reflexive  manner. 
Strategies  have  been  developed  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  viable  relations  of 
solidarity  between  groups  from  differing  cultural  and/or  class  origins,  to  which 
testimonial,  in  spite  of  all  its  problems,  can  contribute. 

Recent  Visions  of  the  US  in  Mexican  Essay 

Lomnitz-Adler's  Exits  from  the  Labyrinth  follows  a  line  of  interrogation 
similar  to  that  of  this  study,  suggesting  that  the  contributions  of  both  the  essay  and 
the  anthropological  case  study  need  to  be  considered  when  examining  Mexican 
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national  culture.  The  overall  argument  of  Lomnitz-Adler's  study,  with  respect  to 
the  national  culture  essay,  is  that  the  latter  has  been  too  generalized,  attempting  to 
impose  on  specific  local  and  regional  cultural  practices  a  model,  which  has  not 
often  fit.  Departing  from  a  professional  background  in  anthropology  that  began  in 
1 974,  the  author  recalls  the  excitement  surrounding  his  initial  forays  into  the  field, 
armed  with 

the  conviction  that  most  interpretive  work  on  Mexico  had  been  invented 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a  library  or  a  cafe,  and  was  not  based  on  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  facts.  We  all  looked  upon  the  existing 
portraits  of  Mexican  culture  with  anything  from  distrust  to  disdain.  Works 
like  those  of  Samuel  Ramos  or  Octavio  Paz  were  compared  to  armchair 
anthropology  which,  at  the  time,  was  seen  as  the  biggest  of  sins. 
(Lomnitz-Adler  255) 

These  comments  parallel  Lewis'  description  of  his  own,  innovative 

anthropological  techniques:  "[my]  methods  are  more  precise,  more  valid,  and 

more  reliable,  than  a  good  deal  of  the  generalizations  about  culture  patterns  found 

in  traditional  monographs"  (Anthropological  Essays  xi).  In  a  sense,  Lewis  had 

opened  an  anthropological  space  for  later  student  such  as  Lomnitz-Adler. 

Anthropology  had  become  a  "privileged  producer  of  images  of  Mexico"  (256), 

while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  traditional  essay  on  Mexican  culture  was  being 

questioned,  even  by  some  of  its  own  purveyors. 

Some  of  the  problems  Lomnitz-Adler  sees  in  essays  by  such  authors  as 

Ramos  and  Paz,  he  continues  to  find  in  more  recent  essays.  He  examines  Roger 

Bartra's  La  jaula  de  la  melancolia,  Guillermo  Bonfil  Batalla's  Mexico  profundo, 

and  Enrique  Alduncin's  Los  valores  de  los  mexicanos,  all  published  in  the  mid-  to 

late- 1980s.  These  essays,  he  suggests,  help  to  constitute  "the  biggest  upsurge  of 
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production  on  the  theme  of  Mexican  national  culture  since  the  'golden  age'  of 

Mexican  national  culture  studies,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Samuel  Ramos  in  the 

1930s  and  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  late  fifties"  (Lomnitz-Adler  247).  In 

the  following  pages  I  review  these  texts  to  illuminate  the  ways  in  which  they 

utilize  the  US  presence  in  their  constructions  of  Mexican  identity. 

Bonfil's  Mexico  profundo  explores  the  concept  of  a  "deep"  Mexico 

grounded  in  Indian  culture,  existing  underneath  a  superficial  and  "imaginary" 

Mexico  imposed  by  dominant  national  projects  mirroring  European  and  US-style 

development.  Lomnitz-Adler  finds  that  while  Bonfil  makes  several  legitimate 

criticisms,  his  overall  approach  to  national  culture  is  as  outdated  as  "the 

indigenismo  which  has  existed  since  independence"  (Exits  248).  The  following 

quote  succinctly  captures  Lomnitz-Adler' s  opinion: 

Preoccupied — as  many  of  us  are — by  the  turn  that  life  in  Mexico 
has  taken  in  the  last  few  years  (the  frightening  ecological  problem, 
the  decline  of  the  peasantry,  the  dehumanization  of  cities,  the 
intrusion  of  imported  goods,  fashions,  and  ideas),  Bonfil 
nostalgically  reconstructs  the  deep  Mexico,  which  is  a  kind  of 
transcendental  Indian  character  that  survives,  practically 
unblemished,  beneath  the  asphalt.  (Exits  249) 

Bonfil's  image  of  a  'deep'  Mexico  resembles  Paz'  metaphorical  construction  of 

labyrinths  and  pyramids  and,  like  those  models,  is  too  generic  to  be  applied 

successfully  to  the  complex  and  diverse  cultures  that  make  up  contemporary 

Mexico. 

As  can  almost  be  predicted  from  Bonfil's  assertion  of  a  "proyecto 
occidental  del  Mexico  imaginario  [que]  ha  sido  excluyente  y  negador  de  la 
civilization  mesoamericana"  (Bonfil  10),  his  approach  to  the  US  influence  in 
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Mexico  takes  a  defensive  posture.  In  the  chapter  entitled  "El  pais  que  hoy 
tenemos,"  Bonfil  argues  that  "hoy  debemos  aceptar  que  Mexico  es  un  pais  pobre" 
(217).  A  great  deal  of  the  country's  poverty  can  be  attributed  to  the  negative 
influences  of  its  northern  neighbor.  Agriculturally,  Mexico  has  been  transformed 
from  the  cradle  of  corn  to  an  importer  of  corn,  and  "los  precios  internacionales  y 
las  restricciones  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  el  principal  pais  comprador,  colocan 
siempre  un  punto  de  interrogation  sobre  el  futuro  del  mercado"  (Bonfil  218). 
Likewise,  market  fluctuations  ("fuera  de  nuestro  control  y  siempre  en  beneficio  de 
los  compradores,  en  un  mercado  regido  principalmente  por  los  Estados  Unidos" 
[218]),  keep  the  sale  of  natural  resources  from  being  a  safe  and  balanced  trade 
commodity.  The  most-offered  solutions  to  Mexico's  economic  situation  have 
been  the  maquiladora  plants,  which  offer  "la  fuerza  de  brazos  mexicanos  para  que 
otros  se  enriquezcan,"  and  the  practice  of  bracerismo,  in  which  Mexican  laborers 
send  back  home  the  money  they  earn  in  the  US.  "Pero  el  bracerismo  no  puede  ser 
la  solution  de  la  economia  mexicana,  porque  si  aceptamos  que  lo  es,  debemos 
aceptar  la  consecuencia  politica  inevitable:  declarar  disuelto  el  pais  e  integrarnos 
individualmente  a  la  economia  y  la  sociedad  norteamericanas"  (218).  Bonfil  goes 
on  to  question  the  national  ties  of  his  compatriotas  that  practice  bracerismo: 
"^compatriotas?  ^tendran  en  verdad  la  misma  patria  los  mexicanos  que  aseguran 
'su'  dinero  en  los  Estados  Unidos?"  (219).  Bonfil's  position  and  tone  vis-a-vis 
the  US,  and  the  Mexican  braceros,  are  notably  defensive. 

All  of  the  insecurities  and  complaints  Bonfil  mentions  with  regard  to  the 
US  influence  in  Mexico  are  well  founded.  Many  of  the  economic  inequalities 
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between  the  two  countries  appear  to  have  deepened  in  the  years  since  Mexico 
profundo  was  published,  thanks  in  part  to  the  development  of  free  trade  policies  in 
the  region.  Bonfil's  assertion,  however,  that  the  only  possible  escape  from  the 
economic  nightmare  the  country  now  faces  is  "sacar  del  Mexico  profundo  la 
voluntad  para  formular  y  emprender  nuestro  propio  proyecto  civilizatorio,"  and 
that  the  country  needs  to  be  improved  "desde  adentro,  no  desde  afuera"  is 
reminiscent  of  the  turn-of-the-century  Latin  American  thought  that  sought  to 
avoid  contamination  from  the  US  at  all  costs.  Jorge  Castaneda,  in  his  study  of  the 
Latin  American  left  after  the  Cold  War,  suggests  that  Latin  Americans  seeking 
solutions  to  their  countries'  problems  should  quit  thinking  of  the  US  as  "an  all- 
encompassing,  uniformly  and  universally  evil  entity"  (Castaneda  311).  In  the  age 
of  globalization,  looking  for  allies  in  the  north  can  be  a  productive  and  often 
essential  strategy.  "On  many  social,  economic,  environmental,  and  human  rights 
issues,  [the  Latin  American  left]  will  find  that  their  interlocutors  in  the  US,  from 
the  grass  roots  to  Capitol  Hill,  can  be  more  firm  and  loyal  backers  than  domestic 
interests"  (311).  It  is  easy  to  share  Bonfil's  desire  for  improved  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  an 
age  of  complete  national  isolation.  A  more  progressive  search  for  help  from  both 
within  and  without  the  national  boundaries  may  prove  more  rewarding. 

Another  of  the  recent  essays  on  Mexican  national  culture  is  Enrique 
Alduncin's  Los  valores  de  los  mexicanos.  This  is  an  interesting  work  in  that,  like 
the  anthropological  movement  Lomnitz-Adler  speaks  of,  "it  recognizes  the 
staleness  of  our  ideas  about  Mexicanness,  and  makes  an  effort  to  reach  out  and 
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discover  'what  Mexicans  believe'"  (Lomnitz-Adler  252).  According  to  the  author 
of  Los  valores,  the  work  "descarta  el  concepto  de  'mexicano'  como  estereotipo" 
(Alduncin  13).  Instead  of  attempting  to  describe  imaginatively  Mexico's 
underlying  culture,  Alduncin  takes  a  scientific  approach,  basing  his  text  on  the 
responses  to  a  national  survey  completed  in  1981.  The  study's  stated  objective  is 
to 

describir  y  explicar  cuales  son  las  motivaciones  y  aspiraciones  mas 
profundas  de  los  hombres  y  las  mujeres  de  nuestro  pais,  con  el  fin 
de  proporcionar  una  base  para  comprender  y  darles  un  significado 
a  las  acciones  sociales,  con  lo  cual  los  motivos,  las  intenciones  y  la 
conducta,  tendrian  un  sentido.  (Alduncin  27). 

Lomnitz-Adler' s  objection  to  Los  valores  de  los  mexicanos  is  that  it 

reduces  the  idea  of  culture  to  a  checked  box  on  a  questionnaire.  The 

overwhelming  number  of  discrete  items  and  demographic  categories  reminds  the 

reader  of  a  political  or  corporate  poll,  interested  only  in  "where  Mexicans  are 

right  now,  who  they  are,  what  they  think"  (Lomnitz-Adler  250).  Unlike  ]o 

mexicano  essays  or  anthropological  studies,  there  is  no  holistic  thinking,  "no  need 

to  theorize  on  ideology  and  what  it  is,  no  need  to  think  about  the  nation-state  and 

what  it  is"  (252).  Overall,  this  is  a  valid  complaint,  although  we  have  seen  the 

distortions  that  can  result  from  generalizing  about  national  culture.  Alduncin 

correctly  concludes  that  "se  puede  delinear  una  parte  del  perfil  de  los  hombres  y 

las  mujeres,  pero  que  es  inasible  la  realidad  de  lo  que  somos  los  mexicanos"  (13). 

Lomnitz-Adler  is  concerned  with  the  creation  of  a  new  theoretical  tool  that  can 

help  understand  how  local  and  regional  cultural  understandings  fit  into  the 

national  culture.  If  one  is  seeking  information  about  a  specific  issue,  however, 
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such  as  different  Mexicans'  attitudes  toward  the  US,  Los  valores  can  be  very 
informative. 

Alduncin's  respondents'  provide  a  detailed  sample  of  how  various  groups 

of  Mexicans  view  the  US.  "A  la  pregunta  ^a  que  pais  le  gustaria  que  se  pareciera 

Mexico?,  el  50%  respondio  que  a  ningiin  otro,  el  20%  que  a  Estados  Unidos" 

(87).  This  last  figure  is  broken  down  in  the  following  manner: 

esta  atraccion  [a  los  Estados  Unidos]  se  presenta  con  mayor 
intensidad  en  los  hombres  que  en  las  mujeres  y,  de  ellos,  entre  los 
de  mayor  ingreso,  en  la  poblacion  mas  j  oven,  en  la  que  ha  vivido 
en  Estados  Unidos,  habla  otro  idioma  y  su  lengua  materna  no  es  el 
espanol,  o  vive  en  una  ciudad  cercana  a  nuestro  vecino,  como 
Ciudad  Juarez  (35%),  Tijuana  (28%),  Chihuahua  (29%)  y 
Monterrey  (26%).  Tambien  se  observan  altas  frecuencias  de  esta 
contestation  en  Coatzacoalcos  (31%),  Torreon  (26%)  y  Morelia 
(28%),  asi  como  en  las  areas  rurales.  No  se  presentan  diferencias  a 
este  respecto  en  otras  categorias,  siendo  la  frecuencia  de  respuesta 
uniforme  para  las  mujeres  por  nivel  de  ingreso,  por  escolaridad  o 
por  tipo  de  zona  marginada  o  no  marginada  y  condition  de 
alfabetismo,  entre  otros  variables.  (91) 

The  question  is  considerably  more  loaded  that  the  more  open-ended  one 

this  study  asks,  but  the  responses  are  intriguing.  Left  unanswered  is  the 

issue  of  why  men  would  desire  more  intensely  than  women  that  Mexico 

were  like  the  US,  or  why  the  young  people  more  than  the  old,  or  the 

wealthier  more  than  the  less  advantaged.  Interestingly,  the  only  treatment 

Alduncin  gives  this  Mexican  perception  of  the  US,  other  than  to  say  that 

the  northern  country  "nos  causa  una  fascination  ambivalente"  is  to  quote 

the  recognized  master  on  the  topic,  Octavio  Paz,  from  El  ogro  filantropico: 

"el  titan  era,  al  mismo  tiempo,  el  enemigo  de  nuestra  identidad  y  el 

modelo  inconfesado  de  lo  que  queriamos  ser.  . .  ."  (in  Alduncin  91). 
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Although  it  is  fascinating  that  this  Mexican  intellectual  can  defer  to  such 
an  extent  to  Paz,  the  information  Alduncin  provides  is  particularly 
unsatisfying  in  its  disconnectedness,  and  Lomnitz-Adler's  criticism's  ring 
true.  After  reading  Los  valores,  one  finds  oneself  longing  for  the 
descriptive  abilities  of  the  lo  mexicano  authors. 

The  final  essay  examined  in  Exits,  Roger  Bartra's  La  jaula  de  la 
melancoh'a,  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  works  Lomnitz-Adler  includes  in 
his  study.  Bartra's  proposition  in  La  jaula  is  to  "penetrar  en  el  territorio  del 
nacionalismo  mexicano  y  explorar  algunas  de  sus  manifestaciones,  para  avanzar 
en  el  estudio  de  los  procesos  de  legitimation  del  Estado  moderno"  (15). 
Interestingly,  he  concentrates  on  the  reflections  on  lo  mexicano,  which  he 
considers  a  "weak  point"  in  Mexican  society's  armor,  and  particularly  revelatory 
of  the  social  dynamics  of  power.  "En  realidad,  los  ensayos  sobre  'lo  mexicano'  se 
muerden  la  cola,  por  asi  decirlo:  son  una  emanation  ideologica  y  cultural  del 
mismo  fenomeno  que  pretenden  estudiar  ....  constituyen  una  expresion  de  la 
cultura  politica  dominante"  (16).  The  national  character  studies  emerge  out  of  a 
romantic  melancholia  caused  by  the  effects  of  modernization,  but  are  converted 
into  a  nationalist  cage,  keeping  Mexicans  from  fully  attaining  the  values  of 
modernity. 

Bartra  alternates  chapters  of  the  lo  mexicano  discussion  with  chapters  of  a 
humorous  allegory  about  Mexican  nationality,  the  "myth  of  the  axolote."  The 
axolote  is  a  salamander  that  never  fully  evolves,  as  Bartra  feels  Mexican  society 
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also  fails  to  do.  The  playful,  ironic  nature  of  Bartra's  allegory  keeps  it  from 
becoming  another  stale  metaphor  for  Mexican  national  culture. 

As  Lomnitz-Adler  points  out,  Bartra's  text  "makes  quite  a  strong  case  for 
the  connection  between  modernization  and  the  construction  of  images  of 
Mexicanness"  (251).  Lomnitz-Adler  asserts  that  Bartra's  position  is  clearly 
opposed  to  Bonfil's,  because  Bartra  shows  that  "appeals  to  the  premodern  culture 
as  a  source  of  a  national  image  tend  to  strengthen  the  Mexican  authoritarian  state" 
(251).  Bartra's  and  Alduncin's  books  share  the  understanding  that  there  is  no 
prototypical  "Mexican,"  but  Bartra  is  thorough  in  exploring  the  "nature  and 
contours  of  Mexican  ideology,"  a  broad  area  Alduncin  leaves  untouched 
(Lomnitz-Adler  251).  In  its  assessment  of  how  the  national  culture  essays  are 
intertwined  with  state  interests,  my  study  is  closer  to  Bartra's  approach  than  to 
either  of  the  other  two  studies  here. 

On  the  issue  of  the  US,  Bartra  is  brief,  but  provides  a  frustratingly 
contradictory  set  of  possibilities.  On  the  one  hand,  he  writes,  since  many  thinkers 
have  sought  to  define  "campos  y  lineas  de  interes  de  acuerdo  a  posiciones  de  clase 
y  a  la  influencia  cultural  de  Europa  y  Estados  Unidos,"  there  is  sometimes  posited 
a  hegemonic  culture  " — en  la  que  dominarian  los  valores  burgueses  y 
extranjeros — distinta  de  una  cultura  nacional  popular"  (227).  Others  promote  the 
idea  of  a  mass  culture,  in  which  "se  clasifican  los  efectos  nocivos  de  la 
penetracion  de  las  culturas  extranjeras."  This  mass  culture  would  be  the  antithesis 
of  the  "true"  national  culture,  with  roots  "profundamente  enterradas  en  el  alma  del 
pueblo"  (227).  Bartra  chooses  not  to  decide  on  this  issue,  but  finds  it  necessary  to 
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"senalar  la  imposibilidad  de  encontrar  dos  culturas  nacionales,  una  dominante  y 
otra  popular,  pues  por  el  mismo  hecho  de  ser  national,  una  cultura  es 
necesariamente,  al  mismo  tiempo,  dominante  v  popular"  (228  emphasis  original). 
In  either  case,  however,  the  US  influence  would  be  seen  as  negative. 

Less  indicative  of  the  tendency  toward  ambiguity  is  the  other  brief 
allusion  Bartra  makes  to  the  US  influence  in  Mexico.  The  author  remarks  what  a 
"terrible  paradox"  it  is  that,  while  "el  cine,  la  radio,  los  comics,  las  fotonovelas  y 
la  television  han  aprovechado  mucho  mas  [que  la  literatura]  las  posibilidades  de 
una  cultura  nacional  definidora  del  sujeto  especificamente  mexicano,"  they  have 
accomplished  this  feat  in  spite  of  being  "los  principales  canalizadores  del  llamado 
'imperialismo  cultural,'"  and  also  in  spite  of  a  vocation  which  Bartra  finds,  in 
most  cases,  "abiertamente  extranjerizante"  (230).  When  Bartra  concludes  that  "a 
fin  de  cuentas,  el  malinchismo  es  un  mito  profundamente  mexicano"  (230),  he 
seems  to  be  saying  that  the  pernicious  US  influence  is  so  much  a  part  of  Mexican 
culture  that  its  eradication  could  not  be  accomplished  without  destroying  that 
which  is  intended  to  be  saved.  In  this  respect,  Bartra  takes  a  realistic,  if  also 
pessimistic,  stance. 

Some  of  the  recent  essays  on  Mexican  national  culture,  then,  have  taken  a 
turn  away  from  Paz'  legacy,  while  others  have  more  closely  followed  his 
example.  Bonfil,  with  his  metaphoric  interpretation  of  Mexican  culture,  and  his 
defensive  stance  vis-a-vis  US  intrusion,  aligns  himself  with  the  modernist 
tradition  in  Mexican  essay.  Alduncin's  use  of  the  discrete  questionnaire  reflects 
what  could  be  considered  a  positivist,  scientific  approach,  gathering  facts  without 
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providing  holistic  interpretation.  His  sampling  of  relatively  widespread  Mexican 
admiration  for  the  US  may  reveal  important  currents  in  Mexican  thought,  but 
without  placing  those  opinions  in  greater  context,  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
conclusions  regarding  their  significance.  Finally,  Bartra's  frank  admission  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  trying  to  separate  what  is  US  culture  from  Mexican  culture, 
and  his  frustration  with  that  state  of  affairs,  may  provide  the  most  realistic  account 
of  the  situation,  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  his  treatment.  The  irony  of  his  axolote 
myth  gives  also  Bartra's  work  a  postmodern  edge  that  will  allow  it  a  longer  life 
than  the  other  two  essays.  Having  examined  a  number  of  the  Mexican  national 
culture  essays  from  the  1980s,  I  now  turn  to  the  testimonial  produced  in  Mexico 
shortly  after  Lewis'  works  were  published,  to  analyze  its  portrayal  of  the  US. 

Testimonial  in  Mexico  After  Lewis 
As  I  mention  above,  Lomnitz-Adler  combines  an  analysis  of  the  Mexican 
essay  with  one  of  Mexican  anthropology,  much  like  I  do  in  this  study.  At  one 
point,  wondering  which  books  he  would  recommend  to  a  friend  interested  in 
getting  to  know  Mexico,  Lomnitz-Adler  narrows  his  choice  to  just  a  few, 
including  Paz'  El  laberinto  de  la  soledad  and  Life  in  a  Mexican  Village,  by  Lewis. 
The  options  the  author  gives  himself  reveal  his  interest  in  the  different  yet  often 
complimentary  ways  these  two  genres  convey  a  sense  of  reality.  If  the  traditional 
culture  essay  appeared  to  him  at  first  a  false  and  overly  generalized  image  of 
Mexico,  Lomnitz-Adler  began  to  see — "after  many  walks,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  interviews  and  conversations"  that  "anthropology  was  providing  plenty  of  food 
for  thought,  but  anthropologists  were  not  being  trained  to  do  the  thinking'  (256, 
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257).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  recommends  a  combined  approach,  or  a  new 
disciplinary  model  that  could  "help  revive  the  cultural  critique  to  which 
anthropology  aspired  but  which  it  never  adequately  reached"  (257).  My  own 
objectives  are  much  less  ambitious,  but  I  concur  that  each  of  the  two  disciplines 
can  shed  light  on  the  workings  of  the  other. 

Lomnitz-Adler  analyzes  Lewis'  early  work  in  Mexico,  but  does  not  touch 
at  all  upon  any  of  the  testimonial  work  done  in  that  country.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  he  feels  the  more  traditional  anthropological  studies  address  more 
directly  the  national  culture  he  is  so  interested  in.  In  any  case,  I  look  elsewhere 
for  recent  examples  of  Mexican  testimonial  and  its  images  of  the  US.  Most  of  the 
practitioners  of  testimonial  in  Mexico  have  been  Lewis'  disciples,  most  notably 
Vicente  Lenero,  Elena  Poniatowska,  and  Gabriel  Careaga.  Poniatowska  is  the 
best  known  of  these  three,  and  the  influence  Lewis  had  on  her  work  was 
considerable,  as  I  mention  in  Chapter  1 .  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  her  most  famous 
pieces,  Hasta  no  verte,  Jesus  mio,  and  the  more  strictly  testimonial  La  noche  de 
Tlatelolco,  very  little  if  any  mention  of  the  US.  Therefore,  I  turn  to  the  post- 
Lewis  testimonial  that  most  directly  touches  on  the  US  influence  in  Mexico, 
Gabriel  Careaga's  Biografia  de  un  joven  de  la  clase  media. 

Careaga  was  hugely  impressed  by,  and  largely  indebted  to,  Lewis' 

pioneering  efforts  in  Mexican  testimonial.  Ricardo  Pozas,  (co)author  of  Juan 

Perez  Jolote,  was  one  of  Careaga's  professors; 

it  was  Oscar  Lewis,  however,  who  most  directly  influenced  him, 
for  he  shared  with  the  American  a  fascination  with  Mexican  urban 
life  and  viewed  Lewis'  methods  and  work  as  innovative 
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alternatives  to  the  dry,  statistics-laden  sociological  tracts  so 
common  to  his  field.  (Kiddle  209) 

In  Biografia's  "Advertencia,"  Careaga  declares  that  "las  narraciones  de  vida,  la 

autobiografia,  han  tenido  brillantes  representantes,  sobre  todo  en  la  sociologia 

norteamericana  Por  medio  de  estas  investigaciones  se  permitio  que  los 

norteamericanos  se  vieran  mejor  a  ellos  mismos"  (7).  He  goes  on  to  report  that 

Lewis'  Cinco  Familias  and  Los  hijos  de  Sanchez  were  among  the  books  that  "nos 

revelaron  las  tecnicas,  las  metodologias  que  se  utilizaron  y  se  utilizan  para 

desarrollar  y  profundizar  en  los  estudios  de  caso"  (8). 

This  particular  case  study  is  based  on  interviews  conducted  over  the 
course  of  seven  years,  from  1969  to  1975,  with  the  adolescent  Omar  who,  besides 
being  a  student  of  Careaga' s  at  the  National  University,  was  extremely  talkative 
and  possessive  of  "una  personalidad  contradictoria  y  conflictiva"  (8).  His  style  of 
interaction  made  him,  like  the  Sanchez  family,  an  attractive  narrator.  Omar  was 
also  a  member  of  the  middle  class,  Careaga's  area  of  interest.  Careaga's  disdain 
for  the  middle  class  becomes  obvious  in  his  opening  comments,  where  he  states: 
"se  puede  afirmar  que  una  caracteristica  psicosocial  de  ese  grupo  intermedio  de  la 
sociedad  es  su  feroz  individualismo,  su  ambition  personal  desmedida  y  su 
incapacidad  para  agruparse  en  terminos  de  lucha  colectiva"  (11).  Later,  the 
middle  class  is  described  as  suffering  from  a  constant  fluctuation,  between  dreams 
of  political  power  and  an  American  way  of  life,  and  the  sad  realization  that  they 
can  never  achieve  their  goals. 

For  Careaga,  the  negative  traits  of  Mexico's  middle  class  are  largely  a 
result  of  US  influence.  It  was  in  the  1950s  that  the  US  impact  manifested  its  most 
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negative  characteristics.  At  this  time,  the  US  model  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  behavior  became  a  colonizing  force 

para  la  clase  media  que  softaba  ser  norteamericana  ....  Sin  raices 
historicas,  sin  memoria  polftica  de  su  pais,  inadaptados,  toda  su 
vision  del  mundo  se  conformo  a  partir  de  esa  situation  competitiva 
que  los  hacia  aspirar  a  mas  bienes,  a  mas  consumo  en  terminos 
individuates. . . .  Ahora,  colonizados  por  los  Estados  Unidos, 
empezaron  a  competir  dia  y  noche.  .  .  .  Nunca  tenian  una 
conciencia  nacional.  (15) 

Most  prominent  in  the  formation  of  middle-class  youth  like  Omar  is  the 
pernicious  influence  of  rock  music,  which  is  largely  a  US  creation.  While  at  first 
rock  was  produced  to  protest  war  and  social  prejudices,  as  it  became  assimilated 
by  the  consumer  culture  its  rebellious  lyrics  were  transformed  into  "complacencia 
para  la  clase  media,  en  gritos  desesperados  de  impotencia,  en  sentimentalismos 
individuales  que  hacian  ver  claramente  que  la  revolucion  no  se  puede  hacer 
solamente  con  canciones"  (31).  The  drug-related  deaths  of  artists  such  as  Jimmy 
Hendrix,  Janis  Joplin,  and  Jim  Morrison  prove  its  decadence,  while  rock  singer 
Elvis  Presley  and  actor  John  Travolta  are  examples  of  what  Careaga  calls  "el 
joven  narciso;"  the  narciso's  "sistema  de  valores  es  oscilante,  carece  del  sentido 
de  culpa,  depende  continuamente  de  la  aprobacion  de  los  demas,  se  preocupa  en 
exceso  por  su  salud,  hasta  llegar  a  la  neurosis"  (25).  Careaga  points  out  the 
capitalist  nature  of  rock  music,  which  in  1973,  sold  two  million  dollars  worth  of 
records  and  tapes,  and  suggests  that  in  spite  of  its  initial  cultural  impact,  the 
industry  "no  pudo  transformarse  en  el  pivote  de  la  revolucion  social"  (31).  In 
fact,  "en  el  mundo  subdesarrollado,  la  cultura  del  rock  fue  una  expresion  mas  de 
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la  colonization"  (31).  Such  are  the  obstacles  facing  young  Omar  and  his  middle 

class  companions  as  they  maneuver  their  way  through  adolescence. 

Rock  music,  it  turns  out,  is  one  of  Omar's  greatest  pleasures,  and  he 

clearly  sees  it  as  having  redeeming  social  value.  In  the  text's  opening  pages,  he 

informs  the  reader  that 

la  musica  ha  significado  la  chispa  psiquica  en  Norteamerica  y  parte 
de  Europa.  Me  refiero  a  la  musica  revolucionaria  actual,  con  la 
cual  los  jovenes  norteamericanos  han  adquirido  una  nueva 
mentalidad  que  implica  que  no  quieren  saber  nada  de  la  ideologia 
de  sus  padres.  Jazz,  Bossa  Nova,  Blues,  Soul,  Rock,  canciones  de 
protesta,  Dave  Brubeck,  Joao  Gilberto,  Jimmy  Hendrix,  Doors, 
Rolling  Stones,  significan  una  esperanza  para  el  cambio  social. 
Pero  debe  hacerse  ahora.  (49) 

Omar  includes  in  his  narrative  the  lyrics  to  songs  by  the  Rolling  Stones  and  Frank 

Zappa;  he  listens  to  Stephen  Stills  and  the  Beach  Boys,  even  attends  the  famous 

concert  at  Avandaro,  although  he  criticizes  the  gathering  as  "un  mimetismo  de 

Woodstock"  (136). 

Sex  and  drugs  also  occupy  a  great  deal  of  his  time.  Marijuana  use  is 

constant  throughout.  Sexual  encounters  with  girlfriends,  prostitutes,  and 

American  tourists  in  Acapulco,  take  place  in  cars,  crowded  hotel  rooms,  and  a 

house  rented  specifically  for  this  purpose.  His  idea  of  women  is  altered  by  the 

appearance  of  Nancy,  a  US  citizen.  He  had  previously  believed  what  he  now 

considers  a  myth,  that  because  of  the  clothes  they  wear  and  their  more  liberal 

behavior  around  men,  American  women  were  all  promiscuous.  "Nancy  me  hizo 

romper  con  esas  ideas,  ya  que  ella  me  demostro  que  el  amor  y  el  sexo  son 

compatibles  antes  del  matrimoio  siempre  y  cuando  se  tenga  una  alta  moralidad" 
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(48).  Mexican  women  depress  him,  "por  la  ideologia  de  este  tipo  de  'prostituta 
aficionada,'  considerada  asi  por  ellas  mismas'  (48). 

Careaga  wants  his  reader  to  believe  that  Omar,  although  at  first  a  victim  of 
vice  and  shallow  thinking,  grows  from  his  work  experiences  and  his  education, 
gaining  the  necessary  maturity  and  perspective  to  see  his  place  in  society 
realistically:  "esta  historia  de  caso  es  la  transformation  de  un  hombre  de  la  clase 
media  que  se  encontraba  enajenado  y  que  descubre  a  traves  de  su  trabajo  la 
posibilidad  de  salvation  personal  en  terminos  de  desarrollo  intelectual  e 
individual"  (33).  With  regard  to  rock  music,  Careaga  states:  "Omar  intuye  que  la 
revolucion  politica  y  la  revolucion  del  rock  a  traves  del  movimiento  estudiantil  y 
las  protestas  no  iban  a  permitir  el  cambio"  (32).  Specifically,  Careaga  believes 
Omar  has  seen  the  light  with  regard  to  American  consumer  culture.  Although  the 
youth  used  to  think  "que  al  terminar  su  carrera  de  Administrador  de  Empresas  iba 
a  conseguir  el  exito  economico  de  la  noche  a  la  manana"  (9),  he  has  now  grown 
out  of  the  mentality  of  those  "que  suenan  y  viven  como  si  estuvieran  en  Estados 
Unidos"  (9).  Perhaps  Careaga  was  able  to  make  these  observations  based  on  his 
personal  relationship  with  Omar,  but  the  evidence  backing  his  conviction  about 
Omar's  transformation  is  not  present  in  the  book. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  believe  Omar  has  not 
changed.  On  the  last  page  of  the  book,  for  example,  Omar  reiterates  his  faith  in 
the  power  of  rock  music:  "las  represiones  vienen  por  angas  o  por  mangas:  se  trata 
de  mi  mama,  de  mi  papa,  de  mis  amigos.  He  aqui  la  formula  para  salir  de  esas 
limitaciones:  escuchense  tres  veces  diarias  las  piezas  de  los  Stones'  (159).  The 
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effort  he  makes  to  describe  his  own  growth,  limited  to  the  book's  last  paragraph, 
is  anything  but  convincing:  "en  los  ultimos  meses  he  cambiado  mucho,  ya  no  me 
interesa  ser  millonario"  (159).  As  Mary  Ellen  Kiddle  observes,  none  of  Careaga's 
findings  regarding  Omar's  "personal  salvation"  is  corroborated  by  Omar  in  the 
text  (213).  The  lack  of  correlation  between  what  the  Careaga  describes  as  the 
book's  significance  and  the  reality  of  the  text's  content,  reflects  poor  management 
in  terms  of  choice  of  informant  and  selection  and  arrangement  of  data.  Kiddle  also 
complains  of  a  number  of  editing  errors  that  create  some  difficulty  in  deciphering 
the  text's  meaning  (Kiddle  213). 

An  interesting  contrast  that  arises  out  of  this  jumble,  however,  is  that  of 
the  two  collaborators'  views  of  the  US.  Careaga's  attitude  toward  his  northern 
neighbor  is  clearly  negative,  reflecting  the  perspective  of  the  Latin  American  left 
of  his  generation.  Omar,  with  his  love  for  American  women  and  music,  clearly 
does  not  share  Careaga's  sentiments  on  this  issue.  Perhaps  it  is  generational 
difference  and  Omar's  perspective  will  come  to  resemble  more  closely  that  of  his 
teacher  as  Omar  continues  to  develop  intellectually.  As  it  stands  in  the  text, 
however,  their  opinions  on  the  matter  seem  quite  distant  from  one  another.  The 
division  in  their  interpretations  of  the  US  influence  in  Mexico  mirrors  the  other 
areas  where  Careaga  appears  to  have  misread,  or  at  least  misrepresented,  his 
informant.  Unlike  in  Lewis'  case,  where  the  informants  seem  to  parrot  all  too 
closely  Lewis'  ideas  on  US-Mexican  relations,  there  is  a  gap  in  Biografia 
signaling  a  different  kind  of  testimonial  problem.  These  are  some  of  the  issues 
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that  make  the  form  so  fascinating  and  which  have  provided  it,  in  its  relatively 
short  life,  such  a  tumultuous  history. 

Conclusion:  The  Fall  and  Future  Rise  of  Latin  American  Testimonial 

In  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  the  testimonial  made  huge  strides  in  Latin 
America  and  came  to  be  seen  as  a  powerful  tool  that  could  promote  solidarity, 
raise  consciousness,  and  help  bring  solutions  to  areas  where  social  justice  was 
lacking.  Domitila  Barrios  brought  attention  to  the  suffering  of  Bolivian  mine 
workers  with  Si  me  permiten  hablar  (1977).  Numerous  testimonials,  such  as 
Omar  Cabezas'  La  montana  es  algo  mas  que  una  inmensa  estepa  verde  (1983), 
told  the  previously  untold  stories  of  las  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 
In  Mexico,  the  horrors  of  the  1968  Tlatelolco  massacre  were  revealed  in  Luis 
Gonzalez  de  Alba's  Los  dias  y  los  anos  (1971),  Maria  Luisa  Mendoza's  Con  El, 
conmigo,  con  nosotros  tres  (1971),  and  especially  Poniatowska's  La  noche  de 
Tlatelolco  (1971).  When  Rigoberta  Menchu  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  (not 
literature)  in  1992,  after  the  struggles  of  the  indigenous  people  in  Guatemala  were 
made  known  through  her  testimonial,  Me  llamo  Rigoberta  Menchu  y  asi  me  nacio 
la  conciencia  (1983),  the  genre's  success  was  at  its  peak. 

Strangely,  testimonial's  accomplishments  were  part  of  what  led  to  its 
surprisingly  quick  fall  from  fashion.  Even  before  the  Nobel  was  awarded, 
Stanford  University  had  made  Menchu 's  work  required  reading  for 
undergraduates.  An  intense  dispute  followed,  "in  which  the  then  secretary  of 
education  for  the  Reagan  administration,  William  Bennet,  intervened  directly" 
(Beverley,  Against  13).  Dinesh  D'Souza  included  in  his  Illiberal  Education 
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(1991),  a  chapter  criticizing  Stanford's  selection,  and  the  debate  on  the  text's 
value  then  spread  to  the  major  news  media.  Although  the  doubts  raised  by  David 
Stoll  in  his  Rigoberta  Menchu  and  the  Story  of  All  Poor  Guatemalans  (1999) 
about  the  veracity  of  Menchu's  report  have  been  thoroughly  contested,  Stoll 
promoteded  the  heightened  sense  of  unease  regarding  the  testimonial  form.1 

Rather  than  attacks  from  the  right,  however,  what  really  accelerated  the 
decline  of  testimonial's  popularity  was  being  accepted  into  the  university 
curriculum  in  the  first  place.  The  genre  had  been  so  effective  because  it 
developed  on  the  margin  as  a  counterdiscourse,  an  anti-literature,  so  to  speak. 
Testimonial  served  as  criticism  of  the  capitalist  system  because  it  came  from 
outside,  but  soon  became  part  of  the  state  machine  through  university  systems. 
As  Georg  M.  Gugelberger  writes:  "what  at  first  appears  salvational  is  all  too  soon 
turned  into  a  monument"  (3).  Once  popular  as  a  regular  part  of  course 
curriculums,  testimonial  faced  a  heavy  dose  of  criticism  from  the  finely  edged 
blades  of  poststructuralism  and  deconstruction,  which  resulted  in  erosion  of  the 
genre's  claims  to  representation  and  referentiality. 

Gareth  Williams'  article,  "The  Fantasies  of  Cultural  Exchange  in  Latin 
American  Subaltern  Studies,"  provides  an  exceedingly  apt  criticism  for  those  US 
Latinamericanists,  like  Lewis,  who  seek,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  represent  the 
struggles  of  marginalized  Latin  American  subjects.  Developing  his  thought  from 
a  discussion  within  the  Latin  American  Subaltern  Studies  Group,  Williams  warns 
of  negative  implications  that  can  result  from  "a  disciplinary  practice  that 
automatically  positions  the  subaltern  as  'peripheral'  to  our  theoretical  site  of 
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'centrality'"  (229).  We  forget  the  lessons  of  Gayatri  Spivak's  "Can  the  Subaltern 
Speak?"  and  act  as  if  the  testimonials  we  produce  were  not  subject  to 
commodification.  In  other  words,  in  order  for  US  producers  and  critics  of 
testimonial  to  remain  active,  the  center/periphery  binary  needs  to  remain  intact, 
and  testimonial  production  and  study  contribute  to  the  stability  of  that  structure. 
Williams  reminds  us  that,  "while  perhaps  acting  in  full  solidarity  with  his  or  her 
object  of  study,  [the  testimonialistal  nevertheless  masks  a  particular  form  of 
exploitation  within  the  labor  of  discursive  elaboration  itself,"  leading  to  a 
debilitating  epistemological  impasse  (229).  This  is  another  of  the  factors  that 
have  led  critics,  even  some  of  the  genre's  champions,  to  declare  with  John 
Beverley  that  "testimonio's  moment,  the  originality  and  urgency  or — to  recall 
Lacan's  phrase — the  'state  of  emergency'  that  drove  our  fascination  and  critical 
engagement  with  it,  has  undoubtedly  passed"  ("Real  Thing"  281). 

In  spite  of  this  precipitous  decline  in  testimonial's  fortune,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  all  potential  is  not  lost  for  this  genre.  The  very  metacriticism  that 
allowed  us  to  see  the  genre's  faults  has  been  a  blessing,  as  well.  Gugelberger 
urges  readers  to  understand  that  "without  the  insights  gained  and  problems  faced 
while  discussing  the  testimonio,  we  hardly  would  be  where  we  are  now,  looking 
for  new  ways  of  expression  that  deterritorialize  our  disciplines  and  breath  new  life 
into  them"  (17).  Santiago  Colas  reminds  us  that  without  some  form  of 
representation,  democracy  is  impossible.  While  perfectly  reproductive 
representation  is  an  impossibility,  the  impure  kind  of  representation  used  in 
testimonial  "need  not  be  an  alienating  marker  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed  in  the 
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struggle  for  emancipation,  but  rather  the  ineluctable  form  that  all  emancipatory 
practices  must  take"  (171). 

Self-awareness  appears  to  be  the  crucial  element  these  critics  want  to  see 
in  testimonial  production.  Williams,  who  so  convincingly  articulates  the 
structural  implausibility  of  US  Latinamericanism,  agrees  that 

a  discipline  no  longer  blind  to  the  institutional  neocolonial 
conditions  of  its  own  strategies  of  production  ...  can  mark  the 
parameters  of  a  self-cognizant  space  of  philosophical  reflection  in 
which  the  very  recognition  of  the  neocolonial  implications  of 
transnational  cultural  politics  must  lead  to  our  problematization  of 
Latinamericanist  intellectual  labor.  (246) 

Like  Colas,  Williams  feels  such  self-awareness  can  lead,  not  to  perfect,  or  pure 

representation,  but  to  what  he  calls  "good  enough"  subaltern  studies  (247). 

John  Beverly,  who  in  personal  correspondence  with  this  author  admitted 

that  perhaps  he  had  "prematurely  announced  testimonial's  demise,"  proposes  in 

his  Subalternitv  and  Representation:  Arguments  in  Cultural  Theory,  that  healthy 

coalitions  can  be  formed  between  "subaltern  subjects  and  intellectuals  and 

professionals  like  ourselves  that  seek  to  represent  them  in  some  way,"  provided 

there  is  a  coincidence  of  interests  (83).  Those  interests  exist,  he  suggests: 

"intellectuals  and  professionals  have  very  little  to  gain  and  a  lot  to  lose  from 

privatization  and  the  pressure  to  erode  wages  and  living  standards.  That 

realization  argues  for  a  tactical  alliance  between  the  middle  strata  and  the 

global/local  'poor'"  (83).  Beverley's  comment  is  a  reminder  that,  unlike  during 

the  1970s  and  80s,  when  violent  armed  clashes  constituted  the  tragedy  that 

testimonio  made  public,  the  new  violence  is  often  of  the  economic  variety.  There 
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is  still  plenty  of  cultural  and  political  work  for  testimonial  to  do,  and  it  can  be 
done  best  by  recognizing  the  authors'  own  position  and  interests. 

Jorge  Castaneda  also  speaks  of  the  need  for  transnational  (US-Latin 
American)  coalitions  on  certain  fronts.  Although  his  comments  do  not  arise  in  the 
context  of  testimonial,  they  are  valid  to  this  discussion.  While  the  Latin 
American  left  has  been  steadfastly  anti-US  for  the  last  century,  Castaneda  now 
urges  that  on  issues  such  as  the  environment,  or  "respect  for  human  rights, 
election  monitoring,  a  free  press,  union  and  labor  rights,  etc.,"  Latin  American 
groups  working  in  those  areas  seek  to  create  coalitions  in  Washington,  in  US 
churches,  editorial  boards,  and  university  campuses  (310).  This  policy  of 
coalition-building  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  issue  of  economic  integration, 
where  Castaneda  suggests  "the  left's  blueprint  for  regional  economic  integration 
should  not  only  exclude  the  US,  Europe,  or  Japan,  but  should  be  accomplished  in 
a  manner  that  is,  in  particular,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  American  free-market 
'old-fashioned  way'"  (317).  Castaneda's  comments,  like  Beverley's,  provide 
direction  for  US  academics  to  work  in  solidarity  with  Latin  Americans  of  various 
interests,  in  projects  that  provide  a  benefit  to  both  parties.  The  testimonial  can 
play  a  role  in  these  activities  by  colorfully  describing  how  policies  impact 
citizens'  lives. 

This  examination  of  the  essay  and  the  testimonial  of  the  period  from  1950 
to  the  late  1980s  has  sought  to  identify  Mexican  perceptions  of  the  US,  with 
consideration  of  the  social  and  historical  contexts  out  of  which  the  texts  merge, 
and  the  factors  impacting  their  composition.  The  critical  vision  of  the  US  in 
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Octavio  Paz'  modernist  essay  is  best  understood  as  a  defense  against  the  period's 
industrialization  and  changing  social  dynamics.  Similarly,  an  examination  of  the 
transnational  economic  complexities  involved  in  the  "Mexican  miracle" 
illuminate  the  ambiguous  treatment  of  the  US  in  Paz'  labyrinthine  works.  The 
testimonial  form  emerged  as  an  alternative  to  the  distant,  authoritative  tone  of  the 
essay,  yet  has  failed  on  several  occasions  to  transmit  an  accurate  account  of  its 
non-intellectual  collaborators'  stories.  In  Lewis'  case,  his  contamination  of  the 
narrators'  worldview  significantly  alters  their  narrative.  Lewis'  disciple,  Careaga, 
produced  a  text  in  which  the  analysis  he  makes  as  interviewer/compiler  of  the 
narration,  does  not  appear  to  correspond  to  the  content  of  the  informant's  story. 
The  intellectual,  Careaga,  appears  to  harbor  a  much  more  negative  view  of  the  US 
than  his  informant,  Omar.  These  problems  cast  doubt  upon  the  viability  of 
testimonial  as  a  representative  form,  especially  when  produced  by  US  researchers 
in  Latin  America.  The  final  comments  in  this  section  provide  hope,  however,  that 
inhabitants  of  both  regions  can  derive  mutual  benefit,  with  a  minimum  of 
exploitation,  from  further  efforts  to  understand  each  other  via  the  testimonial. 

Notes 


1  See  the  chapter  "Our  Rigoberta?  I,  Rigoberta  Menchu,  Cultural  Authority,  and  the 
Problem  of  Subaltern  Agency"  in  John  Beverley's  Subalternity  and  Representation:  Arguments  in 
Cultural  Theory  (Durham:  Duke  UP,  1999)  65-84. 
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